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THE MODEL BJ =>... 
ROBERTSHAW OVEN HEAT CONTROL 
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Forged steel chambers and covers. 
Tight seating check valves. 


Positive locking, one piece chart 


hub. 
All-weather, moisture-proof case. 


Long, helical coil type static 
pressure element. 


Quickly convertible from one 
pressure range to another. 


All-welded manifold piping, 
tested to 4,000 pounds. 





@ Experience extending over many 
years in the design, manufacture and 
use of equipment for fluid measurement 
and control is reflected in the design of the EMCO Type 38 Orifice 
Meter. Suggestions received from practical orifice meter men have 
been combined with measurement technique developed by EMCO 
engineers to produce an orifice meter that not only meets with the 
approval of those responsible for measurement but also those whose 
position it is to keep maintenance at a minimum and performance at a 
maximum. You can get the complete story describing the EMCO 
Type 38 Orifice Meter from Bulletin 1050. Write for a copy today. 
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ONE WORD... 


Sums Up the Amazing Acceptance of 
Semet-Solvay's Reverse 
Flow Water Gas Machine 


In less than two years, REVERSE FLOW’'S all-round 
efficiency, has won the gas industry's emphatic ap- 
proval—because of its exclusive 4-Way VERSATILITY. 














Seven installations in New England and the Middle 
West prove this versatility. Each presents a different 

















for actual data today. 





| problem. Yet in each case a uniform gas of required 
9) specifications is being produced more economically, 
with a minimum of supervision. 
niform 94S of te ce 
Produces ¥ REVERSE FLOW represents the first major improve- 
quired specifications: ment in gas manufacture in the past decade. We 
believe it is destined to replace so-called ‘‘standard”’ 
3 operation. 
Investigate the benefits of Eithe, 
Reverse Flow to your plant. Coal ; a °r Bitum: 
See for yourself how easily UP to ] ton Propet 
you can reduce operating a use Mac ] 
and production costs. Write of a gon water fue) 
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H. R. Sterrett, Pres 


.« Consulting 
Chairman, New Haven Gas Light 


Company, New Haven, Conn. 

O. J. Haagen, App. Sales Manager, 
The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

E. E. Linburg, Mgr. of Gas Div 


Metropolitan Edison Company, 
Easton, Pa 





B. T. Franck, Gen. Sales Manager, 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

J. A. Sackett, Sales Manager, Kings 
County Lighting Co., Brooklyn, 
New York. 

H. C. Porter, New Business Mer., 
Kansas City Gas Company, Kan 

sas City, Mo 

George Stang, Sales Manager, 
Brooklyn Borough Gas Com- 


pany, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





































A. J. Maloney, Retail Sales Man 
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Coke Utility, Indianapolis, Ind. 
F. E. Sellman, Treas., A.G.A.E.M 
New York, N. Y 
H. S. Boyle, Sales Promotion Man- 
ager, Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
W. M. Jacobs, Gen. Supt. of Sales, 
Southern California Gas Co., Los 


Angeles, Cal. 
J. W. West, Secretary, A.G.A., New York, N 
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C. A. Miller, Regional Sales Manager, Servel, Inc., Oakland, Cal 
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man, Worcester Gas Light 
Co., Worcester, Mass 


J. W. Lea, Atlanta Gas Light Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


H. D. Valentine, The Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

E. J. Boyer, Sales Manager, Min 
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The A.G. A. Refrigeration Committee 
announces another great campaign 


on Gas Refrigeration to help you 
build more sales in 1939 


IGN YOUR SHIP’S PAPERS now for the greatest April- 
May-June Campaign ever sponsored by the A.G.A. 
and A.G.A.E.M. 

Man the sales and weigh anchor—for your destina- 
tion’s the fattest Servel Electrolux profits you’ve ever 
made...and keep a weather eye out for a whale of a 
grand award you can help your company wia, plus hun- 
dreds of others for both companies and men! 

Your refrigeration committee is backing you... you’re 
bound to make more gas refrigeration sales... bound 
to increase your gas load for years to come. 

Competition for gas companies will take place in 
six divisions—calculated to broaden interest, widen 
opportunities and make the contest equitable to all 
participants. 


So call all hands on deck! Overhaul your sales plans, 
set your course—then, steady as she goes! 























Today! 


1. Register immediately . . . before the 
day is over. Fill out and mail the registra- 
tion blank (if you haven't received forms, 
write R. J. Rutherford, Chairman, Refrig- 
eration Committee, American Gas Associ- 
ation, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 
- & ® 

2. Use the poster that has been pre- 
pared to tell your men about the “Man the 
Sales’ campaign and awards. 


3. Get your preliminary sales meeting 
under way without delay. 


4. Exhibit the 1939 Servel Electrolux 
models to their best advantage in your 
windows and on your sales floor. 


5. Tie in with the Servel Electrolux 
advertising and sales promotion program. 
Write the manufacturer for additional 
selling helps. 


6. Help the Committee keep your 
records up to the minute by sending in 
monthly reports with all possible speed. 








Jun the Salea/ CAMPAIGN 


A. G. A. AND A. G. A. E. M. 
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1938—UNITED ENGINEERS INSTALL PEAK LOAD CAPACITY 





WASHINGTON GAS LIGHT COMPANY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 






UNITED SERVICES PROVIDE 


EXPERIENCE IN DESIGN 


xperience in 


IN 1938 Washington Gas Light Company found it 
necessary to provide peak load capacity at East 


Station. United Engineers were awarded the contract 
for the necessary plant additions. 
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for the first time... 


Timely, comprehensive, useful! It traces Tinned 
Steelcase Meter history, past and present . . . 
details the evolution of the latest modern in- 
struments discusses the important new 
refinements, such as: selected “American” fabri- 
cated and processed diaphragm leathers . . . 
improved valve construction leak-preof 
index box assembly . . . die-cast brass tube 


screws ond parts . . . the silent-reverse-stop 


invention . . . the striking advance in meter oc- 
curacy standards and performance. @ If you do 
not receive your copy of this completely revised 
and fully illustrated new edition of Tinned Steel- 
case Meter Catalog TG-4 . . . please write us. 


AMERICAN 


METER CO.LNC. 


ESTABLISHED te36¢ 
GENERAL OFFICES - 60 EAST 42mm STREET. NEW YORK. N.Y 
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The President's Address 


The New England Gas Association 
Thirteenth Annual Business Conference 
by 
George S. Hawley 


President, The New England Gas Association 
President, The Bridgeport Gas Light Company 


OR some years speakers and our leaders by the decree of a Fickle 
writers, from within and with Fate, performed weird experiments 
out, have called attention to our upon the body politic, defied economic 
shortcomings. Many an address has_ laws, reversed the Biblical rule and 


been given on the subject, “What Is proceeded to take “from him that 
Wrong with the Gas Industry?” We hath” and give “to him that hath 
all know what is wrong with it, but not’, conceived a plan of brother- 
how many of us have stopped to con- hood based upon force, set up a form 
sider what is right with it? I hope of so-called “planned economy” in 


that this convention will give us which business was maligned and 

some idea of what is right with it, rippled, and class set against class. 

isclose some of the good things that And may forgiveness long be with- 
Cc C ~ ~ » 


have been done and others in process 


yf accomplishment, so that we may 
renew and strengthen our faith in 
the industry, which is old yet new, 
prosaic yet romantic, and almost uni 
versal in the multiplicity of its 
applications. 

My purpose at this time is to call 
attention to some of the things whic! 
cause me to believe most emphati- , me , id this is the point 
cally that our industry is not only a Which I wish to emphasize, the gas 
continuing, deep - rooted. modern industry successfully weathered the 
necessity, but is destined to move for- storm, and at the same time stood 
ward more rapidly than ever as one ‘I iunch and stable in all its activities, 


held from those who have fomented 
hatred and strife) 


troublous times (al- 
as bi-products of at- 
ive reforms) business 

e set-back, and utili- 
‘ted as one of the prin 
But during all these 





e ° ° ° ee a ot nhle - . 
of the greatest industries of service pethaps the most stable of all. 


in the country today,—most essen- One always hesitates to draw com- 
tial, useful, and beneficent. parisons to the detriment of others, 

This vear 1938 closes the most un- yet the only way we can tell how high 
usual and fantastic decade throug! we have climbed is to look below and 
which this country has ever passed. ompare our position with that of 
“Flying high, wide and handsome” others, and so I shall make a few 
on fleecy clouds of imaginary pros- omparisons to show where we stand. 
perity and security, we were suddenly Of course all companies are not 
plunged to the lowest depths of de- alike, some have not been as for- 


spair. Strangely enough, instead of tunate as others, but the great group 
attempting to bring about recovery, of operating companies as a whole 
the political opportunists who became make up this splendid industry which 


While some good has been done 
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has more than kept its place in the 


parade of the years. I am thinking 
about its stability as compared with 
other industries. Since I cannot take 
the time to go into detail, I shall men- 
tion only certain points, leaving it for 
you to look up the comparisons for 
yourselves and be convinced. 

Take first the great disgrace of the 
country, that of unemployment, which 
is almost as bad now throughout the 
country as it was at the beginning of 
the depression which began when the 
country swapped horses while cross- 
ing the stream. But there has been 
no unemployment in the gas industry 
It has not made any public boast, but 
it has kept right on with practically 
all of its employees. How many other 
industries can show a similar record ? 
Then too, in comparison with others, 
we have been able to operate w ithout 
marked changes in relation to other 
important factors which go to make 
up the business as a whole. To carry 
on in this way has not been easy of 
accomplishment, but the industry has 
kept steadily marching along, and at 
the same time giving complete service 


te the public. 
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From our vantage point on high, 
suppose we take another look below 
us, this time at some of the business 
indices. A glance at them prompts me 
to ask this question: Have you ever 
plotted a curve of the sales of manu- 
factured gas and compared it with the 
sales of other industries, or with the 
curve of general business, or other 
statistical data? If not, plot one, and 
you will be delighted and perhaps as- 
tonished to find that the dip of the 
gas industry curve at the lowest point 
was not nearly as low as the others, 
and that in making its recovery from 
the low point it took and kept the 
lead. For instance, take the curve of 
the Standard Statistics Index of In- 
dustrial Activity and you will find 
that Industrial Activity from 109 in 
1929 slid down to 52 in 1932, and ac- 
cording to the Herald Tribune's In- 
dex, General Business dropped to 42, 
Production to 38, Distribution to 55, 
Financial Activity to 29, but the 
manufactured gas industry declined 
to only just under 100, and then im- 
mediately proceeded to climb gradu- 
ally to 115 in 1938, the Industrial 
curve only reached 96 in 1937 and 
immediately dropped again to 75, 
General Business climbed to 82, Pro- 
duction 99, Distribution 79, Financial 
Activity 46. Thus it will be seen that 
while other businesses showed great 
decline and moderate improvement, 
the gas industry during these years 
has kept well above 100, except for 
one brief point where it just slipped 
under the line, and now it is within a 
hair of the highest point, which was 
reached in 1930; that is, in 1930 the 
high was 116, in 1938 it was 115. 

Keeping step with this develop 
ment, and as a part of it, practically 
all of the other factors in the indus- 
try also show new highs. I hope that 
someone of the other speakers will 
speak from the pinnacle where gas 
sales, number of customers and ap- 
pliance sales now exultantly stand as 
a reward for their accomplishments, 
and perhaps we can hear something 
about the steps by which they climbed 
to the top in 1938. 

There is another favorable factor 
which I have not seen mentioned, but 
which is of great importance. I refer 
to the deep interest and energetic ac- 
tivity in gas on the part of the chief 
executives of combination companies. 
Careful investigation disclosed the in- 
disputable fact that gas forms the sol- 
id backlog of these companies, hold- 
ing even steadier than electricity in 
times of stress, and also offering a 
field of substantial and successful de- 
velopment in all its phases, so that 
the belief is general, and I might say 
enthusiastic, that from the standpoint 


of stability, economics and economy 
gas is essential and useful to the pub- 
lic which demands it, as well as prof- 
itable to the industry which makes 
and sells it. 

\s an example of this enthusiasm 
and confidence, I quote a bit from a 
recent advertisement of one of our 
largest combination companies : “The 
trend today is to gas. It was a good 
year for gas in ’38. 2790 new instal- 
lations of gas heated equipment! 
We're backing the CP Range drive 
100%, exclusively displayed in our 
showrooms since August 15th. Sold 
27,034 Servel Electrolux Gas Refrig- 
erators! Gas heater sales jumped 
28.2% over 1937. Look at those fig- 
ures and you'll see why our New 
Year’s resolution again is, “To sup- 
port the national drive selling gas for 
the four big jobs again in 1939.’ ” 

Of similar import, and of no small 
moment, is the definite change in the 
atmosphere surrounding the great 
army of people who make up the gas 
industry itself. Up to a comparatively 
short time ago there was a somewhat 
dejected air which hung over their 
countenances, but now there is bright- 
ness and confidence and optimism. 
The important thing about these 
changes is that they are not based 
upon fancies, but upon facts. 

And here is something which is of 
interest, and also somewhat of a mys- 
tery to me. For some time and up to 
a year or so ago domestic sales had 
been falling off. We all investigated 
the matter, and finally concluded that 
one of the main reasons for the de- 
cline was the changed habits of living 
on the part of our customers. In- 
stead of eating too well and often, 
modern custom called for a cup of 
coffee in the morning, a dill pickle 
sandwich at noon, and a light evening 
dinner prepared largely with the aid 
of the blessed can-opener. Another 
reason was supposed to be electric 
and oil competition, and another was 
the oil house heater which also sup- 
plied hot water. Much to our sur- 
prise, perhaps a year ago the domes- 
tic load increased quite generally and 
has continued to increase. So our 
diagnosis must have been wrong, at 
least in part. I should like very much 
to know the real reasons for this 
change. It would be illuminating, and 
might be helpful. 

Now what shall I say about devel- 
opments in the art of gas-making, in 
research, in new processes, in appli- 
ances? You are all familiar with 
them, — the Certified Performance 
Range, the soon-to-be-produced Cer- 
tified Performance Water Heater, 
lower production costs by the use of 
different and varied and new process- 
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es, and on through quite a list of 
rather imposing things. 

We have had and now have kitchen 
heating, and along comes the heating 
of individual apartments in large 
buildings by using a small warm-air 
winter conditioned furnace for each 
separate apartment. Another method 
is the heating of 3 or 4 or 5 rooms 
using a small single heater in one 
room with a blower. While I under- 
stand that technically it ought not to 
do so, nevertheless in practice it keeps 
a surprisingly even temperature in all 
the rooms. 

The basementless house is an- 
nounced, and with adequate insula- 
tion it holds possibilities for gas ; and, 
of course, true air-conditioning is 
dangled temptingly before our eves 
as soon to be commercially possible 
within the limits of the average pock- 
etbook. 

In the sales field there is strong 
tendency to embark upon the man- 
power program; that is, doubling the 
number of salesmen in the belief, 
based upon experiments, that it will 
result in marked increase in sales. 


[ might go on, but I think that I 
have said enough to convince you that 
the future offers greater success than 
ever to the gas industry. 


So the industry has been growing, 
developing, advancing, notwithstand- 
ing its various handicaps, and again I 
say that while smiling reformers have 
been looking at the delectable hills of 
Utopia, and the politicians longingly 
edging towards politicians’ paradise 
where pockets are lined with taxpay- 
ers’ gold, radicals plotting to over- 
throw our democracy either by legis- 
lative edict or otherwise, business be- 
ing hampered by unfair and untrue 
propaganda, by unlawful and unethi- 
cal government competition — 
through all these vicissitudes the gas 
industry has steadily kept on in the 
performance of its duties to the 
public. 


These few facts that I have men- 
tioned, with others that will readily 
occur to you, maintain my already 
complete faith in the industry and in- 
crease my enthusiasm for its future, 
which is amply assured. So long as 
coal continues to be the source of 
heat, so long as heat is required for 
human necessity and comfort, just so 
long will gas hold its place in the sun 
as an essential and permanent servant 
of the people, and we can feel proud 
and grateful to be identified with this 
industry which has so quietly and ef- 
fectively pursued the even tenor of 
its way and now stands in the fore- 
front of the great industries of the 
country. 
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Industrial Gas and the 
ompetitive Angle 


SERIES of articles on indus- 

trial gas subjects, written with 

the main object of helping the 
entered apprentice in that field, would 
be far from complete if it omitted a 
discussion of the competitive angle. 
The supplying of manufactured or 
natural gas within a community 1s 
commonly considered a monopoly, 
and so it is. However, when the in- 
dustrial engineer attempts to sell his 
product to one of his local plants he 
finds that all a monopoly means is 
that there is no one else out helping 
him convince the prospect that gas 
is the best of fuels. Actually he en- 
counters active competition. Nor is 
this competition always personified 
by some individual engaged in sell- 
ing another fuel. Thus, the solid 
fuels are rarely represented by in- 
dustrial engineers making regular 
calls on the various plants and solicit- 
ing business ; but the pressure of their 
competition is not a matter of doubt. 

When competition exists even in 
the absence of salesmen it proves 
our first, last, and only maxim re- 
garding selling; i.e., the consumer 
buys the fuel which he is convinced 
costs him the least, all things con- 
sidered. In the last three words lie 
our salvation and our challenge as 
salesmen. Obviously a dollar in- 
vested in soft coal buys more heat 
units than one invested in gas. As a 
general rule the same is true if the 
dollar is spent for fuel oil. If, how- 
ever, we can demonstrate that more 
of the Btu’s in a dollar’s worth of our 
fuel are available, and in actual prac- 
tice, will yield a greater amount of 
useful work than in a dollar’s worth 
of our competitor’s fuel; or if we 
can show that gas more than makes 
up the difference in bare fuel cost by 
a saving on some other item con- 
nected with manufacture, such as 
labor, time, quality, rejections, etc., 
then we have proven that “all things 
considered” gas is cheaper. 

The writer spent fourteen years 
selling industrial gas, and has talked 
to his share of factory owners, 
managers, superintendents, and engi- 
neers ; but he fails to recall a single 
instance where gas was sold because 
of any sentimental attachment on 
the part of the consumer for our 
commodity. Nor was it bought be- 
cause it was clean unless cleanliness 


Part 1 


by 
Raymond F. Mann 


Wentz-Mann Company 
Kenmore, N. Y. 


had a definite dollar and cents value, 
nor because it was a flexible fuel un- 
less flexibility in some way saved 
that plant money, nor because it 
answered so well to automatic con- 
trol unless such control meant money 
saved in labor or spoilage. Business 
today is too competitive for much 
sentiment, and only those survive 
who produce as much as they can for 
as little expenditure as possible. 
Thus our success as salesmen will 
depend on our ability to find out in 
just what ways and to what degree 


Every text book on selling boils down 
to this:—put yourself in the other 
man’s place and give him what he is 
interested in. The factory operator 
is interested in reducing costs. I[x- 
pressed another way, in competitive 
selling your object is to convince the 
prospect that your particular proposi- 
tion offers him the greatest return for 
his investment. 

It might be well to give a little 
thought to some of the phrases in 
that last sentence. The first phrase 
is “competitive selling.” The sale of 
industrial gas is obviously highly 
competitive. If the prospect is now 
using some other fuel, you must com- 
pete with his satisfaction with that 
particular fuel. If on the other hand 
a new process is to be installed, you 
must compete not only with other 





Above illustration shows on the left an 8” refractory burner used to convert 
portable ovens with round fireboxes from coke to gas firing. On the right appears 
an S. C. 9” tile burner, a type used in many conversions. 


our fuel can reduce the overall cost 
of manufacture of the article in ques- 
tion. If ina certain plant gas substi- 
tuted for coke would eliminate a cer- 
tain amount of labor, increase pro- 
duction to some extent (thus reduc- 
ing overhead), decrease the number 
of pieces rejected, improve working 
conditions and hence reduce labor 
turnover; and the total value of all 
these items is greater than the dif- 
ference in actual fuel bills for coke 
and gas, then the so-called “more ex- 
pensive fuel,” gas, can be sold to 
that management. 

This principle is so obvious that it 
hardly seems necessary to state it, 
and yet I venture to say that its dis- 
regard is at the root of more failures 
in selling than any one other thing. 


salesmen on the ground but also 
probably with an opinion in the back 
of the prospect’s mind that gas would 
probably be fine but it would be too 
expensive. In either case competition 
is involved; and the only way you 
can hope to be successful in the en- 
suing encounter is to know all the 
features, good and bad, that charac- 
terize the competing fuels. The 
merits of gas must be painted against 

background of the failings of the 
other fuel or fuels. Hence Rule 1 :— 
Know your competitive fuels thor- 
oughly. 

The next phrase to examine is “to 
convince.” A sale only results after 


conviction or, expressed another way, 
when the prospect believes in your 
It is here that personality en- 


story. 



































ters. The prospect must be led to 
have confidence in you. Your ap- 
proach is generally easy. You repre- 
sent a large, substantial, and well 
known corporation. If your com- 
pany is respected for its fair dealing 
you will have no difficulty in getting 
a respectful hearing and the oppor- 
tunity of presenting your case in full. 
If there is any local feeling against 
your company or the prospect nurses 
a private grudge, the task is harder 
but in either case the responsibility 
for further progress rests upon your 
shoulders. Eventually the consumer 
must be sold on you and your ability 
to solve his problems. 

I know of no way to generate that 
necessary confidence but to prove to 
the prospect that you know what you 
are talking about and that you are 
perfectly cognizant of his particular 
problems. High pressure selling and 
bluffing are of no avail in selling in- 
dustrial gas. Nor are exaggeration 
or understatement. Your type of 
selling is an engineering proposition, 
and engineering of all the arts de- 
mands facts and figures. After all, 
you are interested in selling the 
permanent use of gas, and the con- 
sumer soon has the opportunity of 
verifying your statements. If the 
cost on gas exceeds your estimate by 
more than an allowable margin of 
error, you either lose a customer or 
make an enemy. Neither will bene- 
fit you or your company. 

To prove your familiarity with the 
consumer’s process you need to 
“speak his language.” Every trade 
has its own peculiar terms, and the 
first step for the apprentice industrial 
engineer is to learn the terms of the 
various gas-using industries that he 
must contact. Thus in foundry work 
he should know the meaning of cope, 
drag, flask, gate, riser, binder, drier, 
etc. Ina forge shop, the meaning of 
flash, bulldozer, burning, upsetting, 
cut, and the like are important. In 
the bakery he finds such words as 
peel, strap, spring, sponge, sweets, 
pan bread, hearth bread, etc. Nor- 
mally the oven or furnace or fuel 
using equipment js only one link in a 
long chain of manufacture ; but to un- 
derstand that link and its importance, 
one must know the picture as a whole. 
Hence our Rule 2 :—Acquire a work- 
ing knowledge of each prospects 
business. 

The last important phrase in our 
sentence is “the greatest return for 
his investment,’ and this we have al- 
ready covered in our discussion of 
“all things considered.” Naturally 
the only way that you can com- 
petently discuss the improvements 
that gas will bring to the process in 
question is from a background of 


comprehensive knowledge of gas 
combustion and utilization in all its 
phases. Thus Rule 3:—Know your 
fuel thoroughly. 

To sum up, in order to sell indus- 
trial gas it is necessary to know three 
things: the process involved, your 
fuel, and your competitors’ fuels. 
Like a milking stool, all three legs are 
essential before you can settle down 
to business. Previous articles have 
dealt with the combustion of gas and 
some of the basic industries wherein 
it is used. This article and the one 
following deal with the competitive 
side of the picture, and are, we hope, 
as free from prejudice as possible. 


A. The Solid Fuels 


The importance and value of the 
solid fuels, coal and its derivative 
coke, to the nation is, of course, in- 
calculable. After all, there wouldn't 
be any manufactured gas industry 
without coal; but, by the same token, 
if gas as a fuel did not have certain 
very definite economic advantages 
over coal as a fuel there wouldn’t be 
any manufactured gas _ industry 
either. 

Generally speaking, in coal we have 
the cheapest supply of available heat, 
but unfortunately in a form difficult 
to transport from place to place, dif- 
ficult to release and convert into use- 
ful heat, and difficult to control. Ex- 
pressed another way, the “form 
value” of the solid fuels is very low 


in comparison with the form value: 


of the liquid or gaseous fuels. 

Coal, being a solid, is in a shape 
difficult to move from place to place. 
Gas or oil flow through a pipe line, 
and electricity along a wire; but coal 
(disregarding for the moment pow- 
dered coal which has a limited mo- 
bility ) must be moved in freight cars, 
trucks, wheelbarrows, and shovels, 
all involving manual labor and atten- 
tion. Its progress from the point of 
origin to the plant and then through 
the plant to the point of utilization 
means the tying up of man power 
with its accompanying costs and com- 
plications. Firing, unless by me- 
chanical stoker, means more labor; 
and even stokers have to be filled and 
attended to. The very control of 
combustion calls for presence of la- 
bor. The residue, ash, after firing 
requires still more labor for its dis- 
posal. The dust and dirt generated 
means labor for cleaning, painting, 
redecorating. Thus, labor, labor, la- 
bor, an item of increasing cost, in- 
creasing undependability, an increas- 
ing problem. Few things interest 
management more today than the 
possibility of reducing man-power 
and its uncertainties. Coal demands 
labor as does no other fuel. 
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The second item unfavorable to the 
solid fuels is their relatively greater 
resistance to conversion into “useful 
heat. All fuels must be gasified 
before their heat is available in a 
form that can be utilized. This is a 
serious complication with the liquid 
fuels, as we shall see, but a far more 
serious disadvantage with the solid 
fuels. Coal must first be heated to 
temperatures that will distill off the 
volatile portions, and then still higher 
until the combustible elements break 
down and yield gases capable of com- 
bustion. All this must be done in the 
presence of sufficient air to complete 
the chemical reactions involved. 
Fresh fuel must be available as the 
first is consumed, and the residue 
from combustion (ash) removed. 
These needs can only be met by 
means of a large fuel space, a larger 
combustion space, grates, ash receiv- 
ing space, and a medium known as 
draft for pulling the necessary air 
through the fuel bed. Further, flue 
passages beyond the combustion space 
itself must be large, reasonably short, 
and of limited baffling in order that 
they will not clog with the fly ash 
carried out by the products of com- 
bustion nor reduce the usually little 
more than adequate draft. Heat 
transfer is largely by means of radia- 
tion from the incandescent fuel bed, 
hence calling for as great a propor- 
tion as possible of direct hea ting sur- 
face. All these items mean in the ag- 
gregate a larger furnace, more floor 
space, and greater costs of construc- 
tion, maintenance, depreciation, etc. 
All this is in addition to a very siz- 
able requirement for fuel storage 
space near the equipment itself, a 
floor space often extremely valuable 
and frequently badly needed. Just 
as the freeing of basement space for- 
merly occupied by the coal bin and 
its conversion into a more desirable 
use, such as recreation room, dark 
room, play room, etc., has often sold 
a gas househeating unit, so too sal- 
vage of the coal storage space in a 
factory has often sold the manage- 
ment on gas. 

Grates are another item of expense 
not always negligible. It is surpris- 
ing how costs such as those for coal 
shovels, wheelbarrows, ash barrels, 
clinker bars, and grates, all seemingly 
insignificant, mount up. 

Item 3 is difficulty of control. Con- 
trol is chiefly exercised through draft, 
the pull upon the fuel bed which acts 
to draw the air for combustion up 
through the coal. A strong draft 
means more air mixed with the fuel, 
more fuel consumed in a unit time, 
and more heat released. Draft may 
be generated by natural means, chim- 
ney pull caused by the difference in 
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weight between the column of warm 
air within the stack and the column 
of cold air outside the stack; or by 
mechanical means, a fan or blower. 
In most cases natural draft is used; 
and this varies with outside 
temperature and atmospheric pres- 
sure, and is sometime affected by 
wind velocity and direction, it varies 
from day to day, from hour to hour, 
and thus exercises a varying effect 
upon the combustion of the coal. One 
day the fire is strong and work comes 
out fast. The next day the fire is lazy 
and production slows up. All in all, 
this is hardly a condition that fits in 
with the modern machinery of manu- 
facture or is looked upon with any 
favor by those responsible for meet- 
ing production schedules. 


since 


Control of atmosphere is likewise 
practically nil. An excess of air is 
customary to drive to completion the 
chemical reactions involved in the 
burning of coal, and hence the atmos- 
phere is usually oxidizing. With in- 
sufficient air present, the reducing at- 
mosphere so obtained would be at the 
expense of the production of con- 
siderable smoke and soot, and would 
introduce undesirable working condi- 
tions. Of course the exact mainte- 
nance of any desired atmosphere, re- 
ducing, neutral, or oxidizing, an easy 
matter with gaseous fuels, is out of 
the question with solid fuels as ordi- 
narily handled. 

Thus the basic disadvantages of 
the solid fuels are all linked insepar- 
ably with their physical form, their 
dependence on labor, their inflexi- 
bility, and their uncontrollability. All 
these items are more or less easily 
assessable in terms of dollars and 
cents, and form in the charges 
against such fuels a total that for 
most purposes is more than ample to 
balance their sole advantage of low 
selling price. 

Other disadvantages come to mind 
that perhaps should be listed here be- 
cause in certain places and times they 
assume some degree of importance. 
One is the item of a stable price and 
the assurance of non-interruption of 
supply. With supply dependent on 
transportation facilities, meaning the 
railroads, and price theoretically de- 
pendent on the law of supply and de- 
mand operating independently but 
often in these days artificially in- 
fluenced by outside agencies such as 
labor conditions and government in- 


terference, the consumer has little 
chance of predicting the future 
course of supply and prices. The 


past is ample evidence of that. 

Several other items perhaps of less 
importance are :—first, uniformity of 
quality. Unless purchased under 
analysis, there is no assurance of 





The illustration shows the charging side of a battery of 4 rotary bake ovens used for 
the baking of cake. 


uniformity in heating value, ash con- 
tent, moisture, sulphur, and clinker- 
ing qualities, all factors markedly in- 
Huencing the value of the coal as a 
fuel. Second, the fire hazard involved 
in the storage on the premises of the 
necessary reserve supply. This may 
seriously affect imsurance rates. 
Third, the growing agitation for 
“smokeless” towns, with the increas- 
ingly strict regulation being placed on 
the burning of solid fuels. 

Having now given in a general 
fashion the inherent disadvantages of 
coal and coke for industrial heating 
purposes, let us take up specific cases 
and discuss in what manner these 
may be turned to our advantage. As 
must be obvious, the solid fuels are 
limited in their use to the somewhat 
cruder forms of fuel application, At 
one end of the scale is found the peel 
oven of the neighborhood baker, the 
stationary core oven of the foundry, 
the small vertical firetube high pres- 
sure steam boilers of many applica- 
tions, an occasional galvanizing or 
varnish kettle, perhaps a lead melting 
pot or a few brass furnaces of the pit 
type. All of these are rather small 
consumers of fuel. At the other end 
those industries that 
use enormous quantities of heat, with 
the cost of fuel representing one of 
the major items of expense This in- 
cludes such heating operations as 
the generation of steam in large 
power plants, the manufacture of ce- 
ment, the smelting of ores, and the 
many furnaces of the steel industry 
extending from the open hearth fur- 
naces through billet furnaces, soaking 
pits, sheet and pair furnaces, and any 
number of others where coal is gen- 
erally the fuel. although it is usually 
transformed first into producer or 
coke oven gas within the plant. 


of the scale are 





Starting at the lower end of the 
scale, let us consider first the baking 
industry, We will find that the small 
neighborhood shop makes up the very 
backbone of this business, and it is 
here that coal and coke cling the most 
stubbornly. The small shop has but 
a single portable or brick oven. The 
portable oven uses about 2 tons of 
coke a month costing about $18.00, 
while the brick oven will use twice 
that amount. In nine out of ten cases 
the proprietor is his own head baker, 
and generally most of the crew as 
well. He must tend his fire, adjust 
his drafts, remove the ashes in addi- 
tion to his duties as baker. He is a 
busy man during working hours, and 
his leisure hours are few. The elimi- 
nation of labor and the need for com- 
ing in early Sunday afternoon to fire 
up, increased cleanliness, better con- 
trol of temperature meaning a better 
product, independence of atmospheric 
conditions, deliveries of fuel, freeing 
of coal storage space, all are potent 
arguments for His monthly 
gas consumption should run about 
40,000 cubic feet of 900 Btu gas, as- 
suming a simple conversion burner 
installed in the present oven, and cost, 
let us say, about $24 for the portable 
or $48 for the brick. Twenty cents 
(or forty cents) a day is a small sum 
to pay for the advantages to be de- 
rived from the change. Make the 
cost of the gas burner as modest as 
possible, perhaps arrange for liberal 
terms, and you find the baker very 
receptive to your story, 

Sometimes the commercial 
bakeries still have part of their equip- 
ment on coke-firing. If so, run a 
survey and get their actual costs of 
operation. Check the labor carefully, 
watch the output for the per cent of 
spoilage, and find out their ash dis- 


gas. 
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On the left is shown the meter installation, as booster and one of the 
9” tile burners used to convert the 18’ pottery kiln at the left from 
soft coal firing to gas. 10 burners are spaced around the kiln base 
firing through the former ash doors. The work of 23 tons of coal was 
performed by 405,000 cubic feet of 900 Btu gas. 


posal and redecorating costs. Then 
present a complete proposal for con 
version to gas, including equipment 
cost and estimated gas consumption. 
If the gas figure is reasonably near 
the coke figure (one national chain 
said they would pay 20% more for 
gas), then the rest is easy. 

The use of coke in the foundry for 
the firing. of core ovens presents a 
wonderful opportunity for gas. Gas 
replaces coke with a tremendous in 
crease in efficiency, a decided saving 
in time of bake, and a decrease in 
burned and green cores, plus a saving 
in labor, the ability to maintain any 
desired temperature, and a big im- 
provement in working conditions. 
Coke requires a large combustion 
chamber that is obtained by excavat- 
ing beneath the oven proper and 
building with firebrick and tile. The 
heating of this mass of material re- 
quires a large amount of heat that is 
eliminated when gas is substituted, 
since the gas burners are laid on the 
floor of the oven proper. In our own 
experience one Btu of gas has re 
placed anywhere from 1.61 up to 4.5 
Btu’s of coke. The latter was an ex- 
ceptional case (see American Gas 
Journal, September, 1938); but on 
the average a 1:2 ratio is fairly safe 
to expect, or the replacing of one ton 
of coke by 14,500 cubic feet of 900 
B.t.u. gas. 

With the vertical firetube high 
pressure steam boiler, the automatic 
maintenance of the desired steam 
pressure without attention gives gas 
an overwhelming advantage, and 
usually forms our chief talking point. 
The ability to locate a gas boiler 
alongside the equipment where the 
steam is to be used, even if several 
floors above street level, affords a 


? 
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On the right rear elevation of battery shown on previous page with 
the two 6” tile burners per oven that converted these ovens from 
coke firing to gas. 1 Btu of gas replaced 1.71 Btu's of coke. 


TABLE 1. EQUIVALENTS OF GAS AND THE SOLID FUELS 


Gas Replacement 


Gas Burner Cubic Feet 


)peration Type of Oven Size of Oven Equipment Per Ton Btu 
Baking 2. peel type 12x12 2-22 Webster 20,300 1.42 
1 peel oven llx13 2-9” SC tile 20,200 1.42 
2 peel oven 12x12 2-9” SC tile 23,800* | 
4 rotary 16’ 2-6” SC tile 16,800 171 
1 rotary 16’ 2-9” SC tile 14,000 2.07 
1 reel oven 16’ 3-SC impact 19,800 1.45 
1 reel oven 10’ 2-2L. Webster 18,360 1.57 
Core Baking ..3 rack ovens 18°x8’xk’ Lava tip, HP 17,900 1.61 
1 drawer 35'x6'8"x6'7” Multitube atm 16,350 1.77 
4 car type 18’x6’8”x7' Multitube atm 16,400 1.76 
+ rack type 21'6”x6'x8’ Drilled pipe 12,100 2.38 
3 rack type 14°x7’x7’ Lava tip 10,850 2.66 
2 rack type 14’°8” x 6’ x7’ Multitube 9,180 3.15 

1 drawer made 
into 7 racks 38'x6’11"x7’ Multitube 6,370 4.53 
Glost kil a eg ee 15’9” dia x 17’ 10-9” SC tile 23,800** 1.21 
Oat Toasting kilns i a Seal tile der gto Mia Drilled pipe 10,100** 2.86 
Varnish kettle Pe rr eee. 17,500 1.65 
Pottery kil 18’ diameter 10-9” SC tile 17,600** 1.64 

Note 


All Gas figures in cubic feet of 900 Btu mixed gas. 


Coke firing in all cases but * hard coal. 
** } 


Coke figured as 13,000 Btu per pound 


very definite saving in transmission 
losses and in labor, Btu replacement 
is generally about 1 to 1.33. 
Galvanizing kettles fired with coke 
have a higher rate of dross forma- 
tion and a shorter life than gas fired 
kettles. This is more than adequate 
to turn the tide (see American Gas 
Journal, June 1938), In varnish 
cooking accurate control of tempera- 
ture is an essential feature impossible 
to realize with coke. Quoting from a 
letter from a local varnish manufac- 
turer after the change from coke to 
gas :—"‘after analysis of the results 
f our various tests, we conclude that 
1e fuel cost for gas is practically the 
In the long 
run, we feel the saving in time with 
gas will approximate 20%. . . . Gas 
fires, of course, give easier control 
and a clean stack room and saves the 
labor of building fires and hauling 


2) 
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same as for coke. 


bituminous coal. 


ashes. . . . Taking an average of 4 
all day runs with 7 short runs, we 
find that we burn 17,500 cubic feet of 
gas (900 Btu) to do the same melt- 
ing as a ton (2,000 Ibs.) of coke.” 
This figure represents a Btu replace- 
ment of 1 to 1.65. 

The accompanying table gives a 
number. of local installations where 
gas has replaced solid fuel firing and 
the relative efficiencies as shown by 
Btu replacement. In every case we 
find that 1 Btu as gas has gone much 
further than 1 Btu of coal or coke. 
In other words the efficiency without 
exception has greatly improved when 
gas was substituted for the solid fuel. 
The writer knows of no case where 
this has not held true. Surely this 
serves as an economic justification of 
the manufactured gas industry and 
the sale of industrial gas. 
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Fuel Flexibility 
An Asset and a Liability 


Part 2 


HE fixed _ orifice—individual 

pressure regulator method as ap- 

plied to the modern city gas 
range may be removed from the aca- 
demic stages of theoretical discus 
sion only by widespread field experi- 
ence under diverse operating condi 
tions. The summation of the per 
tinent factors, as considered in Part 
1 of this article, preponderantly 
favor this approach to the betterment 
of domestic cooking service. In fact, 
those few gas companies which al 
ready have had representative experi 
ences with this method are now satis 
fied by the weight of accumulated 
evidence that the few detrimental 
factors are far overbalanced by the 
good. However, in this matter, as in 
any of a similar nature, only broad 
actual use will completely resolve the 
issue into known values. For the 
sake of future progress there is rea- 
son to hope that the next several 
vears will witness a sufficient num 
ber of such carefully conducted field 
trials to determine conclusively the 
true worth of this definitely prom- 
ising method of handling gas, the 
flexible fuel, for home cooking pur 


pt SOS. 


As previously intimated there are 
two distimct main phases of this 
problem: First, the possible effects 
of using fixed orifices in conjunction 
with the individual appliance pres 
sure regulators on ranges of present 
design and manufacture; second, the 
changes that might be brought about 
in future ranges if designers and 
subsequent manufacture could pro 
ceed under the positive assurance 
that Btu. inputs to the burners would 
vary in the home only between the 
limits imposed by present appliance 
regulators plus a reasonable margin 
of safety. 


With respect to the first phase in 
volving present ranges, initiative for 
such trials must come from the util- 
ity companies with the cooperation of 
the equipment manufacturers. The 
prime mover necessarily must be the 
fuel retailer who by the very nature 
of things has the most at’ stake in 
vigilantly protecting vested interests. 


by 
Charles W. Merriam, Jr. 


Sales Promotion Manager, Glenwood 
Range Co., Taunton, Mass. 





The first installment of 
this article, which appeared 
in the February issue, traced 
the principal advantages of 
city gas for residential cook- 
ing purposes to its natural 
flexibility. From this same 
attribute also comes its chief 
liability, i.e., lack of preci- 
sion in burner adjustment. 
Limited field experience al- 
ready seems to indicate that 
the cost of fixed orifices and 
an individual pressure regu- 
lator on each new city gas 
range is paid for directly in 
savings during installation 
and in subsequent reduced 
service calls. Other benefits 
include increased customer 
satisfaction from the first 
“turn on,” fewer, “uncollect- 
ibles”’, more sales resulting 
from “user” and generally 
improved public relations. 
The fixed  orifice-regulator 
method seeks to translate 
present liabilities into assets. 











In point of fact, virtually all the 
manufacturers can do is to specify 
and supply the various orifices best 
suited to the burner inlet pressure 
and to the particular gases on which 
such method is to be put into use. 
Nevertheless the sooner such experi- 
ence has been gained the sooner will 
the possible net benefits be estab- 


lished. 


The principal considerations in this 
Part 2 involve a delineation of how 
and what basic improvements might 
be made in the design and per- 
formance of future ranges if such 
were equipped with fixed orifices and 
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pressure regulators. [efore  con- 
jecturing on the benefits that might 
accrue from such a Utopian design 
assumption, however, several good 
purposes would be served by exam- 
ining the restrictions that are now an 
inherent part of design as a result of 
the fluctuating Btu. inputs that must 
be anticipated as an inescapable con- 
dition of service in the home. 


What are the maximum and min- 
imum inputs for any given burner 
rating that a manufacturer can with 
reason expect when designing a sepa- 
rate broiler, for instance, on manu- 
factured gas? With a rating of 
20,000 Btu. per hr. what is the prob- 
able greatest hourly quantity to which 
the burner will be subjected by a 
service adjuster, and what is the 
smallest? In practice the lower limit 
is in reality that required by the 
A.G.A. range specifications for Blue 
Star Seal approval. For test pur- 
poses in the Cleveland laboratory a 
range burner is set at rating with an 
assumed normal pressure of 3.5”. 
Then without readjustment of the 
spud the pressure is mechanically 
reduced 50%, i.e. to 1.75”, at which 
point a series of performance and 
other tests are carried out. This 


Once an individual range ha een approved 
for the A.G.A. Blue Star Seal there nothing im 
the requirement prohibiting the quipping of such 
range with any fixed orifice deemed etther by the 
maker or the purchaser 1 desirable. The affix- 
ng f reguiator in no % ’ ive forfeiture of 

e Seal on the range. 7 for mmediate full 
aT of ti fixed orifice tiator method im no 
wa ve essttat ‘ sacr if r M4 pr f f an” ‘ f 
fered by said Seal, provid t ’ ttor itself 
has complied with the Listw Re rements for 
Domest Gas Appliance ‘ Regulators, 


1$A,Z21.18-1934 


Incidentally, field experience with various gases 
leads to the belief that mpiete reliance on the- 
retical formulae and curt plotted therefrom does 
not produce optimum result The adoption of 
wifice size specifications fur any given sange ts 
best preceded by a test employing actual measure- 
ment of the ga This na ¢a unted for, al- 
though Btu. content, specific gravity and orifice 
pressure are known, by ~41riations im viscosity and 
chemical omposition not being accurately re- 


flected in the formula constant under all condi- 
tions 
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lowering ot pressure lessens the gas 
input approximately 29%, or to 
14.150 Btu. per hr., thus establish- 
ing in effect the minimum limit like- 
ly to be encountered in the field. 

The upper limit for burner design 
is not enforced by A.G.A. specifica- 
tions but rather by practical field con- 
ditions. For example, the procedure 
under A.G.A. requirements is to in- 
crease mechanically the 3. as- 
sumed normal pressure by 25%, or 
to 4.375”, thus introducing an ap- 
proximate 12% increase in gas input 
above burner rating. At this point 
performance tests, as mentioned 
above, are then conducted. Despite 
this laboratory requirement, design- 
ers of competent manufacturers, ob- 
serving inputs frequently exceeding 
burner ratings by as much as 50%, 
customarily select a safer upper limit 
arbitrarily far in excess of that taken 
as the basis for A.G.A. tests.” 

Thus the design of present gas 
ranges by force of circumstances em- 
bodies combustion facilities for a 
minus 29% and generally a plus vari- 
ance of about 50% from approved 
burner ratings. That this total Btu. 
variance of nearly 80% involves in- 
evitable sacrifices in performance at- 
tainable under more auspicious cir- 
cumstances may be readily seen. Wit- 
nesseth the electric range as a con- 
trasting example. This same design 
assumption likewise must extend, of 
course, to simmer burners, oven by- 
passes, pilots, etc., the consequences 
of which are far reaching. The flex- 
ibility of gas is responsible for both 
service problems of a serious char- 
acter and also acts in some respect to 
prevent the production of ranges 
having the best possible efficiency and 
performance. 

A mere listing of the possible re- 
sults that might be achieved by range 
designers if fluctuations in burner 
inputs were confined to narrower lim- 
its is highly illuminating and seems 
to give substantial hope for future 
progress. The following outlines for 
each of the three cooking zones a 
few potential improvements possible 
under. conditions. of more constant 
gas inputs, the limits of which are 
predetermined by the fixed orifice 
and regulator method. 


a 
aS 


A. Oven 


1. Anticipation of inputs exceeding 
burner ratings now necessitates provi- 





2? The A.G.A. uirements referred to are set 
forth in Ap Hier 7 iamionse ents for Domestic Gas 
Ranges (ASA,Z21.1-1937) under Sections 2 and 3 
of Part II, page 19, also under Sections 6 and 7 
on pages 21 and 22 and in other related test pro- 
cedure. Familiarity with these requirements and 
their implications is needed for a complete under- 
standing of this problem in relation to manufac 
turers furnishing ranges with fixed orifices and a 
regulator as a standard part of such equipment 


sion for a substantial margin of safety 
in excess secondary air in the combus- 
tion zone, the reduction of which mar- 
gin would allow redesign for: 


a. Increased thermal efficiency by 
cutting down air inlet ports and/or 
discharge vents thus 

1) Reducing “preheating” and “sus- 
taining” gas consumption. 

2) Lowering heat content of “prod- 
ucts” discharged into atmosphere 


b. Reduced volume and thermal con- 
tent of flue products aiding better 
solution of venting problems by 

1) Lower metal temperatures in sur- 
faces adjacent to exit point. 

2) Less volatile food products stain- 
ing exit gratings or hood, also gen- 
erally improved kitchen cleanli- 
ness. 

3) Lower rear wall temperatures on 
“back-to-wall” ranges. 

4) Allowing use of smaller chimneys 
in event of fluing ranges out of 
kitchen. 


Raising burner closer to oven bot- 
tom for added low broiler depth 
without introducing greater dan- 
ger of flame impingement. 


io) 


2. Lessening of gas input fluctuations 
would permit designers the assumption 
of: 


. More uniform full flame thus 

1) Attainment of specified preheating 
speeds. 

2) Improvement of heat distribution 
in oven with better field baking re- 
sults. 

3) Lower metal temperatures in burn- 
er with less warping, crystallization 
of metal or alteration of gas ways. 

4) Less erosion of oven bottom. 

5) Reduced heat concentration in 
zone of automatic ignition mech- 
anism with consequent longer life. 


b. More constant gas to flash safety 
pilots and to automatic ignition 
pilots thus 

) Fewer pilot outages. 

2) Reduction in pilot gas consump- 
tion. 

3) Higher degree of safety. 


c. Basis for developing a fixed orifice 
for the thermostatic by-pass re- 
sulting in 

1) Maintenance of a lower minimum 
temperature without “creeping up” 
tendency. 

2) More certain checking of ther- 

mostat at low settings. 

Better “port-to-port” or so-called 

“run-around” ignition on by-pass. 

4) Less tendency to flash backs. 


3 


—_ 


B. Broiler 


1. Lessening of variations in gas in- 
puts to broiler burners would allow de- 
signers the assumption of a more uni- 
form full flame, thus permitting: 

a. More uniform distribution of heat 

over the broiling surfaces. 

b. Attainment of preheating speeds 
and ultimate temperatures in ac- 
cordance with design expectations. 

c. Lower metal temperature in burn- 
er with less warping, crystalliza- 
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tion of metal or alteration of gas 
ways. 

d. Lessened heat in top of separate 
broiler compartments causing 
metal deterioration and heat trans- 
mission into top burner chamber. 

e. Reduction in flue heats caused by 
overadjustments of separate burn- 
ers thus benefiting 

1) Surface temperature at exit. 

2) Rear temperatures on “back-to- 
wall” ranges. 

3) Kitchen temperature. 

4) Freeing of the air required for 
overadjustments to the better com- 
bustion or incineration of volatile 
greases thus' rendering more 
“smokeless.” 


_2. More constant use input to igni- 
tion pilots extend similar benefits as 
stated for over above. 


C. Top Burner 


1. Lessening of variations of gas in- 
puts to: 


a. Simmer burner would allow 

1) Elimination of excessive heat con- 
centration (“Spot” heat) due to 
overadjustment of the full flame 
of the separate or “built-in” types 
(fewer ports) or of the low posi- 
tion of the “high-low” valve type. 

2) Design to contemplate the posi- 
tioning of burner head, flash tube 
and pilot without trouble from ex- 
cess gas burning in flash tube due 
to overadjustment. 

3) Design of ignition ports, etc. on 
the assumption that inputs will be 
up to rating. 

4) Better relighting in event of ex- 
tinguishment (particularly impor- 
tant on low flame settings) hence 
more freedom from the kitchen for 
the cook. 

5) Cleanliness of utensils, both on ex- 
terior from impingement or soot 
deposits and on the interior from 
accelerated water evaporation and 
consequent food scorching. 


b. Main burner ports would allow 

1) Lessening of flame “spill-over” 
around edges of small and medium 
sized vessels due to overadjust- 
ments with improved thermal ef- 
ficiency. 

2) Reduction in carbon monoxide lib- 
eration due to impingement. 

3) Diminishing odors at time of igni- 
tion caused by escape of unburned 


gas. 

4) Reduction in enamel crazing on 
prongs of top grates. 

5) Reduction in heat conducted to 
other parts of the range, especially 
joining top surfaces. 

6) Fewer “flash backs” (of particular 
importance with non-ferrous 
heads). 


2) Pilots would aid: 


Reduced gas consumption. 

More rapid and surer ignition. 
Fewer pilot outages due to de- 
posits on the under side of drip 
trays falling back on to pilot port 
and to other associated causes. 


PSP 


The magnitude of the improve- 
ments to future ranges within the 
realm of possibility that could be 


iets 
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realized in new design by the fixed 
orifice-regulator method, is truly as- 
tonishing. The more probing the 
analysis of the situation the greater 
is enthusiasm for the future develop- 
ments within the grasp of the gas in- 
dustry via the means of this method.* 
It is a fair question to ask why 
range manufacturers do not jump at 
what is on the surface a beckoning 
opportunity. If service expense can 
be reduced, if superior ranges can be 
produced, if gas can give a higher 
degree of home satisfaction, why does 
not the industry heartily embrace this 
rational, partially proved method? 
The principal obstacle mitigating 
against the manufacturers of ranges 
taking advantage of the more con- 
stant burner inputs afforded by the 
method, is in the A.G.A. Blue Star 
approval requirements as now con- 
stituted. As now written these re- 
quirements require the conducting of 
tests under variable pressures as stip- 
ulated irrespective of whether or not 
such ranges are equipped with indi- 
vidual pressure regulators and fixed 
orifices. A range built to the small- 
er pressure fluctuations introduced by 
the pressure regulator would not 
meet the requirements of present 
A.G.A. test methods under wider 
pressure limits. Thus by indirection 
a manufacturer is prohibited from 
gaining the full advantages inherent 
3 The solving of many tenacious industry prob 
lems would be made easier by the adoption of this 
method. Numbered among these problems are 
ignition troubles on natural and mixed gas whose 
bearing on the CP program is important; unsight 
liness of top grates and public insistence has 
been an obstacle to dispensing with the coverall 
the retention of which ts @ source of cost and an 
encumberance to the intelligent treatment 
backrails; installation of ranges by dealers with 
their ‘“‘no savee’’ truckmen converted to service 
men; development of enclosed top ranges and 


vertical broilers; kitchen coolness; utensil cleanli 
ness, and a host of other perplexities 


in this method for ranges bearing the 
Blue Star Seal. Needless to say no 
manufacturer for the sake of secur- 
ing such advantages by means of a 
method whose merits at the present 
stage of development are at least de- 
batable, will in his right mind suffer 
loss of the Seal. The problem is 
how to overcome the impasse. 


The move suggested by those most 
conversant with the problem is that 
a new clause be inserted in the Blue 
Star requirements stating that if a 
range is submitted to the Cleveland 
laboratory with fixed orifice and 
regulator the various maximum and 
minimum pressures under which tests 
are now conducted will be made 
those representing the pressure regu- 
lating limits of the regulator itself. 
In the drawing up of such an option- 
al clause due consideration should be 
given to the pressure drop through, 
and the capacity of the regulator at 
full appliance load, proper labelling 
and other safeguards essential to 
such arrangements. Careful study 
could bring about an optional clause 
whose safety aspects would be at 
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lcast equal to those of the present re- 
quirements. It is needless perhaps 
to state that the clause as proposed is 
optional, the present requirements re- 
maining in full force and effect for 
the testing of those ranges not so 
equipped. The importance of such 
an optional clause is that redesigned 
ranges of standard production could 
then be made available for distribu- 
tion to the public having the com- 
bined advantages of the method re- 
cited in Parts I and II of this article 
and also of the Seal itself. 

In summary then the conclusions 
arrived at are twofold. First after 
the manner of the bottle gas industry 
and some city gas companies, the in- 
dustry is urged to engage immedi- 
ately in the practice of installing 
modern city gas ranges equipped with 
fixed orifices and an individual reg- 
ulator in such numbers that determi- 
nation of the efficacy of such a meth- 
od might be made for the benefit of 
their customers and themselves. This 
course contemplates the use of ranges 
conforming to present A.G.A. Blue 
Star requirements. Second, after 
due deliberation, the approval re- 
quirements committee of the Associ- 
ation is urged to adopt a suitable op- 
tional clause permitting the testing 
of ranges under pressure conditions 
governed by the limitations of the 
regulator. This latter course would 
allow ‘manufacturers the opportunity 
of redesigning new equipment and 
thereby make available at some fu- 
ture date the added advantages de- 
rivable from the fixed orifices-pres- 
sure regulator method. By thus es- 
pousing the cause of progress can the 
industry convert the liability of its 
fuel’s flexibility into more uncom- 
promised asset. 








University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. Broad- 
casts Semester’s Discussion on 
Air-Conditioning Problems 


What is probably the first broad- 
cast of a whole semester’s discussion 
of air-conditioning problems, goes on 
the air over WILL, the University 
of Illinois 5000 watt station. 

The series will be known as Home 
Heating and Cooling. The discus- 
sions will be offered every Tuesday 
afternoon throughout the remainder 
of the school year and will be given 
by members of the teaching and re- 
search staff of the Department of Me- 
chanical Engineering. The material 
presented will be leveled at the home 


occupant. 

Also, a non-technical round-up of 
latest information about year around 
comfort air conditioning for homes 
and other small installations will be 
presented in a two-day conference at 
the University of Illinois March 8th 
and 9th. 

This will be the second such Con- 
ference on Air Conditioning to be 
held at the University, whose College 
of Engineering has pioneered the 
study of home heating and for some 
years now has been studying the 


companion work of home cooling. 

The conference will be under the 
sponsorship of the department of 
Mechanical Engineering and the En- 
gineering Experiment station of the 
University of Illinois. Prof. W. H. 
Severns is chairman of the general 
committee. 

The purpose of the conference is 
to present, in as non-technical a man- 
ner as is possible, information on 
current problems and apparatus in- 
volved in small and medium size all- 
year comfort air conditioning instal- 
lations. The meeting is planned pri- 
marily for “‘the small dealer, installer, 
owner, and prospective owner of air 
conditioning equipment.” 

WILL has a potential audience of 
most of the State of Illinois, includ- 
ing Chicago and Cook County, and 
large parts of Indiana, Kentucky, 
Iowa and Wisconsin. 
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Gas Exhibits at Golden Gate 





Exposition Central Theme— 


TOWER OF THE SUN 


GAS EXHIBIT FEATURES 


Massive and Decorative Arches feature the 
entrances to the gas exhibits where many 
artistic murals are employed in the decorative 
schemes. Abundant floor space indicates the 
ease and comfort with which large crowds are 
being handled. Ample space is provided 
around the individual exh‘b'ts 


(1) Detail of South Entrance, Gas Industry Exhibit 


(2) General View of Gas Industry Exhibit Looking 
South. 


(3) General View of Gas Industry Looking North 
(4) Stage—Gas Industry Exhibit 

(5) One of Three Water Heater Displays 

(6) Exhibit of Pacific Gas Radiator Co 

(7) Payne Furnace and Supply Co. Installation 
(8) Porta-Built Kitchen, Gas Industry Exhibit 
(9) Exhibit of Whitehead Kitchens 

(10) Ward Heater Company Installation 


(11) Atlas Heating and Ventilating Company and 
Fraser Furnace Company—Floor Furnaces 


International 
Exposition, 
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Gas for New Homes 


by 


Herbert G. Schaul 


Westchester Lighting Company 
Mt. Vernon, N. 


HAVE no magic wand, or secret 

success formula to give you for 

the success of new homes. Mr. 
Lyle Harvey, in talking before our 
Metropolitan Gas Heating and Air 
Conditioning Convention on “New 
Developments in Sales Methods” 
emphatically stated there were no 
new selling developments under the 
sun not tried out before. The oldest 
and best one to use, in his estimation, 
is “Good Horse Sense and Hard 
Work”. 

I can only give you a program 
which our company has successfully 
used over 3% years. No doubt, many 
of you are using similar methods in 
your own company, but at least, you 
may be able to secure one thought 
which you would like to try in your 
own properties. 

In order to understand the success- 
ful operation of our new house sales, 
it will be necessary to dwell but a 
moment on the physical set-up of our 
company. The following thumbnail 
sketch will bring out some of these 
details. The Westchester Lighting 
Company is a subsidiary of the Con- 
solidated Edison Company of New 
York, and is a combination gas and 
electric company of 137,000 gas me- 
ters and 165,000 electric meters. ‘) 1r 
county covers 450 square mil id 
has a population of approximaicely 
five hundred thousand people. There 
are 4600 active gas house heating in- 
stallations on our lines. We supply 
manufactured gas of 540 Btu per 
cubic foot and have a 75 cent per 
thousand cubic foot water heating 
rate and a 50 cent per thousand cu- 
bic foot house heating rate (single 
heater for all uses). 

In order to see the growth of new 
house sales, the following table shows 
the rapid growth within the last few 
years : 


i 


We are reaping the profits now of 
the many contacts made in the be- 
ginning. Sales Managers and operat- 
ing executives must be patient for the 
results of new house sales, especially 
if competition is keen. Rome was not 
built in a day! 

The Architects’ and Builders’ sec- 
tion is made up of a manager who 
acts as a salesman as well, together 
with two district salesmen and one 
departmental assistant. The new 
house sales made in our territory 
have been made against stiff oil com- 
petition. There are literally 20 oil 
salesmen to our one gas salesman. It 
is interesting to note that the oil 
saturation in Westchester County 
amounts to 36 per cent of one, two 
and three family houses. Oil sells 
from 6% to 7 cents per gallon, and 
hard coal at twelve dollars per ton. 
We originally had a ratio of eight 
oil burners to one gas unit. The ratio 
now has changed to approximately 
three oil burners to one of gas. I hang 
my head in shame when reviewing 
the change in figures of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, in which the original ra- 
tio was four oil burners to one of 
gas which, since the introduction of 
mixed gas, has changed to two gas 
units to one of oil. They certainly 
deserve a lot of credit for a fine sell- 
ing job, 


What Recommended Program Is 
Offered for Your Help on the Sale 
of House Heating in New Homes? 

1. I believe that if you can secure 
50 new houses a year in your terri- 
tory, it is sufficient reason to warrant 
a special man covering the work. 





NEW HOUSE SALES 


Year 
Starting September 1935 .......... 
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Number of Sales 
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This man may be secured from your 
own selling ranks at the present time, 
without any additional expense on 
your part. It has been found impos- 
sible to have the regular house heat- 
ing salesman cover the new house 
work efficiently at the rate of present 
construction methods throughout the 
country. 

2. Architects, Builders and Real- 
tors should be contacted periodically 
by the special representatives. It is 
physically impossible to secure ade- 
quate coverage with the present sell- 
ing force. 

3. The most missionary work 
should be spent on the architects. 
They, in my opinion, are the most 
influential in the sale of gas house 
heating equipment. They can either 
“make” or “break” a sale. The ar- 
chitect in the main, is retained for 
good judgment, ability to make a 
pleasant looking house, and act as a 
consultant in the building of same. 
He, like everybody else, sticks to 
tried products. If he has built sev- 
eral houses and used oil therein, he 
naturally knows the operating results 
and will stick to oil in any future 
specifications. These men are ethical, 
like doctors, and they don’t like peo- 
ple, especially gas men, jumping over 
their heads and running to the own- 
ers direct. It may be necessary for 
you to lose some sales to these archi- 
tects in order to gain their confidence 
in your product. I repeat, by no 
means, go over the head of the archi- 
tect to the owner in order to present 
the gas story. Give the true facts, and 
sell your job clean. You will have 
ample opportunity to offer other serv- 
ices, such as kitchen planning, and 
lighting, in order to get in the good 
graces of the architects. These points 
are elemental, but are important facts 
to be considered if a successful cam- 
paign on new homes is planned. In 





Presented at Mid-Wes: Regional Gas Sales Con- 
ference, American Gas Association, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, February 9-10-11, 1939. 
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many cases, some of these poinis are 
too often neglected. We have found 
another very effective entry to the 
architects and builders, and that is in 
presenting them with an Architects 
and Builders File, and affording 
them sufficient information for him 
to properly quote on the equipment. 

4. Advertising cooperation for 
large developers. In order to secure 
proper coverage in the building field, 
large reliable developers should be 
encouraged, The gas companies can 
cooperate with these builders in giv- 

ng them advertising space in the daily 
papers. It gains the confidence of the 
developer, that some one else beside 
himself, is willing to shoulder some 
of the selling expense. The adver- 
tising expense, is and should be, a 
smal] item in your advertising budget. 
It creates the interest of other build- 
ers to take on the gas load in order 
to gain your advertising cooperation. 

We have recently tried a monthly 
DIRECTORY OF RESIDENTIAL 
BUILDING DEVELOPMENT. 
The DIRECTORY is offered to con- 
sumers contemplating the purchase 
of a newly constructed house in the 
Consolidated Edison Company terri- 
tory, utilizing gas heat. It shows a 
picture of the house, listing the price 
range, number of rooms, architect’s 
and builder’s names, and town loca- 
tion. Already there are indications 
that it is an incentive to other build- 
ers to have their houses listed in the 
publication. In this way they gain ad- 
ditional free advertising and touch a 
new market of prospective buyers. 
The plan has proved very effective. 

5. Model Houses. In some locali- 
ties, Model Houses have been over- 
done, but certainly, the worthwhile 
projects should be encouraged to use 
gas for all four uses if possible. It 
may even mean a small contribution 
on your part to encourage this coop- 
eration, but again the expense is in- 
finitesimal for the value secured. 

6. Lawn Signs. Lawn signs afford 
any gas company wherein gas is used 
for house heating, at least three 
months of excellent advertising at 
low cost. This is an old idea but has 
plenty of merit, and has been used 
effectively throughout the country. 

7. Architectural County Society. I 
spoke of cooperating with the archi- 
tects, and in our own locality, the 
Manager of our Architects and 
Builders Division is an honorary 
member of the county architectural 
society. In fact, the society uses our 
company auditorium for their regular 
monthly meetings. We assist them, 
too, in advertising in their regular 
monthly magazine. 

8. Real Estate Operators. Here is 
one group of men who can be of as- 
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sistance in the reconditioning of old 
property and rentals of same. If you 
can convince this group that you have 
a worthwhile project in gas house 
heating, then you will have gone a 
long way in helping your cause. 

The companies throughout the 
country utilizing the above general 
procedure in securing the gas for 
new homes have been most success- 
ful. Sales range between 20-40% of 
the total house heating sales in 1938. 
The following figures, of but a few 
companies having a successful new 
home campaign, are proof of this 
statement. 


Number of New Hiome Installations 


Detroit, Michigan 2960 
Washington, D. C. 2550 
Lubbock, Texas 1190 
Pittsburgh (2 companies) 956 
Cleveland, Ohio 897 
Atlanta, Georgia 733 
Minneapolis, Minn. 500 
Westchester Lighting Co., 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 468 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 425 
Chicago, Ill. 336 


Long Island Lighting Co. 300 


The Value of New House 

Sales in Protecting Basic 

Load of Cooking, Water Heating, 
and Refrigeration 


Your chairman has asked me to 
particularly tell you what happened 
in other homes utilizing gas for only 
part service. Let me give you a few 
figures which prove what happens to 
the basic load when gas house heating 
has not been secured in new homes. 

Where GAS was used for House 
heating : 

100 % Gas for Water Heating. 

99+-% Gas for Cooking. 

50 % Gas for Refrigeration. 

Where OJL was used for House 
Heating : 

99+ 9% Gas for Cooking. 

1 % Electricity for Cooking. 

Where O/JL was used for House 
Heating : 

80% Electricity for Refrigeration. 

20% Gas for Refrigeration 

Where O/JL was use for House 
Heating : 

90% Oil for Water Heating. 
10% Gas for Water Heating. 
(warm air jobs only) 

The above figures represent what 
happened in our own territory. A 
further check is made by figures sup- 
plied by the Washington Gas Light 
Company in a talk by James E. West 
before the METROPOLITAN GAS 
HOUSE HEATING AND AIR 
CONDITIONING COUNCIL re- 


cently as follows: 
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No. of Appli- % of Total 


/ 
ances Installed Available 


Ranges 4289 87.60% 
Water Heaters 3673 75.1% 
Refrigeration 1670 34.2%* 
House Heating 2561 52.5% 
7 wen 


Refrigeration 55.2% 


including 
Apartment Houses. 


The moral of all these figures 
points to but one thing: GAS 
HOUSE HEATING IN NEW 
HOMES DEFINITELY SAVES 
THE COOKING, WATER HEAT- 
ING AND REFRIGERATION 
LOAD. 


Résumé of Progress Made Throughout 
Country in House Heating 


I would recommend, for your 
reading, a most inspirational work 
done by Mr. Paul Ryan of the A. G. 
A., and entitled Statistical Bulletin 
on “Comparative Data on Gas Fired 
Central Heating Installation 1937- 
38.” These central figures should 
act as an inspiration to you. There 
are 2,225,000 homes in the United 
States heated with gas. These fig- 
ures are made up of: 


Central House Heating 


Installations 825,000 

Unit Heaters and 
Space Heaters 1,400,000 
2,225,000 


It is interesting to note that the 
figure of 825,000 homes (Central 
House Heating) represents a gain of 
18.9%. It also means that 1 home 
out of ten (in cities) is heated with 
gas. The installations in manufac- 
tured and mixed gas show a pro- 
nounced gain for the year of 19.2%. 
How many businesses do you know 
that show such a gain? Of the 160 
manufactured and mixed gas com- 
panies reporting sales for 12 months 
ending July Ist, 1938, 32,632,981,000 
cubic feet have been sold for house 
heating. 

By way of comparison, let us see 
what our competitor, the oil burner 
dealers have shown during 1938. The 
following figures taken from the 
January 1939 issue of the “Fuel Oil 
Journal,” give a complete picture of 
that situation. 


Residential Oil Burners Sold 1938 


Conversion Burners : 

1937 193,057 

1938 135,646 29.7% Decrease 
Boiler Burner Units: 

1937 = 14,431 

1938 10,943 24% Decrease 
Warm Air Units: 

(Winter Air Conditioning) 

1937 =11,386 

1938 8,686 23.7% Decrease 
(Continued on page 58) 
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lI3th Annual Business Conference 


The New England Gas Association 


HE New England Gas Association held its Thir 
Te ots Annual Business Conference at the Hotel 

Statler in Boston on February 16th and 17th. A 
registration of 501 exceeded that of any year since 1930, 
and is an indication of the widespread interest taken in 
the programs of this Association, not only by its members 
but also by those outside of the area which it covers. 

In this issue of the Journal we publish in full certain 
papers which seem to be particularly timely and of es 
pecial interest to the gas industry as a whole. However, 
we were impressed with the high calibre of every paper 
presented. Each had a direct application to the specific 
problems of the New England gas companies and many 
contained data and information which could be taken 
home and applied directly. 

In discussing the Sales Training Program, which the 
New England Association handled with such outstanding 
success, Prof. Ralph G. Wells of Boston University 
called attention to the types of information needed by 
junior, senior and advanced employees. 

“For the first group, you need a program of basic 
training which will drill these new employees thoroughly 
in the information which it is necessary for them to ac- 
quire and in such standard techniques as are essential to 
secure uniformity in their development and insure their 





Officers and Directors New England Gas Association 


Back Row (I. to r.): G. W. Stiles, Portland Gas Light Company; H. B. Noyes, 
Manchester Gas Company; E. M. Farnsworth, Boston Consolidated Gas Company; 
H. R. Sterrett, New Haven Gas Light Company; N. B. Bertolette, The Hartford 
Gas Company; W. C. Bell, New England Power Association, F. L. Ball, New Eng- 
Clark Belden, Executive Secre- 
R. L. Fletcher, 


land Power Association. Middle Row (I. to r.) 


tary; F. D. Cadwallader, Boston Consolidated Gas Company: 
Providence Gas Company; C. C. Ogren, Eastern Appliance Company; 
Providence Gas Company; D. H. Levan, Lowell Gas Light Company; F. M. Good- 
win, Boston Consolidated Gas Company: G. D. Yeaton, Detroit Michigan Stove 
Miss A. C. Kenney, Assistant Secretary; 
R. J. Rutherford, Worcester Gas Light Company; George S. Hawley, The Bridge- 
port Gas Light Company; J. A. Weiser, The Newport Gas Light Company: C. G. 


Company, Boston. Front Row (I.to r 


Young, Springfield Gas Light Company 


keeping in step with company policies and practices. 

“The second phase of your program for employees 
who have graduated out of the beginners’ class should 
refine and reinforce the knowledge which they have al- 
ready acquired. But the chief end of this educational 
work should be to develop maturity and accuracy of 
judgment, to strengthen and refine their skill in han- 
dling the day-to-day problems of their job, and to pro- 
mote such growth and mental development in the indi- 
vidual as will make him capable for more effective work. 

“The third stage of your educational activities will be 
designed for more advanced employees of proved ability 
who have potentialities which are worth developing. 
These men, as a rule, possess nearly all of the informa- 
tion required. The problem is to keep them mentally 
alert and their skills continuously sharpened through dis- 
cussions of newer developments in their own and allied 
fields. Discussion programmes for this type should 
take up and discuss current problems encountered in 
their work and the exploration of new ideas and sug- 
gestions which have been advanced for increasing the 
company’s effectiveness.” 

The Conference papers were balanced to reach all 
three of these groups, and the general work of the As- 
sociation in developing the younger men of the industry 
is outstanding. 


J. L. Johnson, 
R. J. RUTHERFORD 


President New England Gas Assn. 
Vice. President 
Worcester Gas Light Company, 
Worcester. Mass. 
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The Industry Briefly Reviewed 


HE past few years have wit 
nessed an increasing apprecia 


tion on the part of American in 
dustry of its responsibilities to em- 
ployees and to society at large con- 
cerning the stabilization of employ- 
ment. 

That the gas industry has not only 
been conscious of this responsibility, 
but has been in the very forefront of 
leadership in this regard, is evident 
by a study of figures, 

It is generally agreed that the year 
1932 marked the bottom of the de- 
cline of general economic activity in 
this country during the last depres- 
sion. As indicated on the charts dis- 
tributed at this meeting, by taking 
the year 1929 as 100 you will find 
that for all manufacturing industries 
as reported to the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, employment 
in 1932 had fallen to 63% of the 
1929 figure, while for the gas indus- 
try, employment in 1932 was still 
more than 82% of the 1929 level. 

That is to say for all manufactur- 
ing industries employment declined 
57% trom 1929 to 1932 but for the 
gas industry employment declined 
only 18%. 

An examination of the payroll 
figures is of even greater interest. 
During this same interval the payroll 
of all manufacturing industries re- 
porting to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics declined 58%. Payrolls of the 
gas industry, however declined by 
only 21%. 

Since 1932, payrolls of all manu- 
facturing industries have recovered 
to the point where, in the year 1937, 
they were only 10% below the 1929 
level. For the gas industry, however, 
in 1937 payrolls for 136,000 employ- 
ees amounted to more than 222 mil- 
lion dollars, a figure actually above 
the 1929 level. 

These figures serve to demonstrate 
not only the stability of the industry 
but also its magnitude. The average 
person is usually surprised to learn 
that the investment in the Gas Indus- 
try exceeds by many millions the 
amount of capital employed in the 
production of steel, which has long 
been considered one of the most basic 
of the great industries of the United 
States. While some four billion, 300 
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million dollars have been invested in 
the steel plants of this country, al- 
most five billion dollars of capital is 
required to provide Gas service to 
the more than 17 million customers 
of this great industry. 

Today towns and cities with a 
population of more than 81 million 
people have available the innumer- 
able conveniences afforded by this 
most modern fuel, Gas. 

An interesting side-light on the 
coniribution of the gas industry 
toward improved living conditions 
for the workers engaged in supplying 
this essential service is indicated by 
the fact that, whereas in the big year 
1929 the average employee in the gas 
industry worked 48 hours per week, 
by 1937 this had been reduced to 40 
hours per week, and yet his average 
weekly earnings for the 40-hour 
week were slightly higher than in 
1929. 

An important factor in this ac- 
complishment and in the maintenance 
of high standard of service to which 
gas customers have become accus- 
tomed, is the tremendous amount of 
capital that stands back of each 
worker in the gas industry. For ex- 
ample, in the automobile industry, 
approximately $3000 has been in- 
vested in plant and machinery for 
each worker employed. In the case 
of steel, this figure is about $7 000, 
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while the railroads have an invest- 
ment of approximately $24,000 for 
each employee. Yet the average 
worker in the gas industry has be- 
hind him the tremendous investment 
of $37,000. 

Wages and salaries in the gas in- 
dustry are high, amounting to an 
average of $1,638 a year, as com- 
pared with $1,560, for the automobile 
industry and $1,500 for the petro- 
leum industry. And yet for each 
dollar disbursed by the gas industry 
in the form of wages and salaries, an 
additional forty cents is turned over 
to the various state, federal and local 
authorities in the form of taxes. 

Preliminary estimates indicate that 
revenues of the entire industry, both 
manufactured and natural, aggre- 
gated $786,576,000 in 1938, a de- 
crease of 1.8% from the preceding 
year. The manufactured gas com- 
panies grossed $367,714,000, a gain 
of 2.2% for the year, while revenues 
of the natural gas companies were 
$418,862,000 as compared with $441,- 
232,000 in 1937, decrease of 5.1%. 

One of the most encouraging as- 
pects of the data on the industry for 
1938 is that for the first time in eight 
years the sales of manufactured gas 
for domestic uses, exclusive of house 
heating, registered a definite upturn. 
Sales of gas for cooking, refrigera- 
tion, water heating, etc., amounted to 
198 billion cubic feet for 1938, an in- 
crease of 1.5% for the year, indicat- 
ing that the aggressive sales promo- 
tional and national advertising ac- 
tivities of the past few years are be- 
ginning to bring forth fruit. 

The gain in house heating sales of 
manufactured gas amounted to 10% 
and would have been even greater ex- 
cept for the mild temperatures pre- 
vailing in most sections of the coun- 
try during the year. 

During 1938 the industry inaugu- 
rated a program for the design, pro- 
duction and sales promotion of a new 
type domestic gas range with Certi- 
fied Performance Requirements and 
adopted a special trade mark for 
ranges complying with these quality 
specifications. 

More than sixteen range manufac- 
turers are now producing ranges of 
this type and the number is growing 
rapidly. 

More than one million gas ranges 
were sold during 1938 and the in- 
dustry anticipates increased sales 
during 1939, with greater emphasis 
upon these quality cooking appli- 
ances. 

Gas refrigeration continued to ad- 
vance its achievements of previous 
years by again making a better rela- 
tive sales showing than other types of 
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automatic domestic refrigerators dur- 
ing 1938. 

More than 744,000 gas water 
heaters were sold during 1938, and 
even better results are anticipated 
from the program of sales promo- 
tional efforts to be continued during 
1939. 

It is estimated that the total num- 
ber of gas central house heating in- 
stallations connected to the lines of 
all United States Gas companies in 
1938 amounted to 825,000. In addi- 
tion there were approximately 1,400,- 
000 dwellings heated by unit heaters, 
space heaters, floor furnaces, etc., 
giving a total of more than 2,225,000 
homes in the United States that are 
heated by gas. 

The success of recent national co- 
operative sales campaigns, sponsored 
jointly by the gas utilities and the 
gas appliance manufacturers, has led 
to more aggressive campaign plans 
on the four principal domestic uses 
of gas—cooking, refrigeration, water 
heating and home heating during 
1939. Closer coordination is being 


accomplished between these new cam- 


paigns and the industry’s National 


Advertising Program, as well as the 
national sales programs of the in- 
dividual gas appliance manufacturers, 

The growth of acceptance of these 
national movements by gas companies 
insures their more effective use 
locally. Under the influence of all 
these factors, it is anticipated that 
the average annual consumption of 
gas per residential customer will as- 
sume substantially higher levels dur- 
ing the next few years, without con- 
sidering the marked increases in the 
sale of gas for home heating. 

The gas industry has, I believe, 
reason to look forward to the future 
with confidence, secure in the knowl- 
edge that through a continuation of 
its aggressive merchandising, sales 
promotional and advertising activi- 
ties it will maintain and enhance its 
position as an indispensable factor in 
American economic life. 

And this goal is attainable because 
the qualities of character, steadfast- 
ness and resourcefulness inherited 
from the pioneers, and maintained in 
New England to such an obvious de- 
gree, as demonstrated last Fall, are 
assurances of success. 
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A New Approach to 


Gas Water Heating Sales 


by 
Roy E. Wright 


Assistant to Vice President, 
New England Gas & Electric Association 


EFORE a physician can properly prescribe a cure 

for his patient, he must first determine the cause of 

the patient’s ills. Likewise, a gas company sick 
financially can not be cured until the management has 
found the cause of its sickness. Personal opinion is of 
little worth. What is needed are facts. 

Over a period of the last eight years, many gas com- 
panies have shown a steady decline in domestic net reve- 
nues to the point where— 

(a) Stockholders begin to question the operating 

ability of the management; 

(b) Some bankers and brokers refuse to recommend 

the sale of gas securities to their clients. 

Drastic steps need to be taken to stop the decline in 
revenues of these gas companies, or they face oblivion. 
The following is a chart showing these revenue trends in 
recent years in manufactured gas companies. 
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What has this to do with water heating sales? Eight 
or ten years ago the water heater was looked upon by 
the gas company as one of the best load builders avail- 
able. Thousands of dollars were spent by the gas com- 
pany to promote the sale of water heaters. Many thou- 
sands were installed on the gas lines. They provided 
excellent revenue for the gas companies. 

Today, many gas executives look with apathy towards 
the promotion and sale of the water heater. Why? 

1. It is still a good gas consumer ; 

2. It will give a quality of service to the customer 

superior to that of any other fuel. 

(a) A number of improvements have been made 
in the construction and mechanism of these 
heaters which provides a better performance 
in efficiency with less cost to the customer than 
the old water heater—But—the water heating 
load is no longer a stable load. 

Ten years ago, if rates were designed to meet com- 
petitive fuel prices, the gas industry could have gone 
out and captured a large part of the space heating mar- 
ket without giving up any revenue. At that time, how- 
ever, many gas executives looked with scepticism at the 
house heating business. They were fearful of addi- 
tional plant and main investment. They were worried 
about the effects of low house heating rates on their 
other customers. The attitude generally was, ‘““Why pile 
up unnecessary grief by trying to break into a new field.” 

Since that time many gas companies have done a fairly 
good job of selling gas house heating with the rates with 
which they have to work, but at a tremendous sales cost. 
In addition, the cost of retaining the house heating load 
1as been almost as great. 

In the meantime, the oil industry has gone out and 
captured a large part of the house heating market. The 
table on page 26 will indicate the fine sales job they have 
cone : 

Unfortunately, they not only captured the heating 
market, but also the water heating market where a cen- 
tral heating oil job was sold. Where the gas company 
sold a water heater and later the oil man sold a central 
heating job, the gas company lost the water heating load. 
For this reason, today, the water heating load is no 
longer a stable one. 

The following table will point out the relation of cen- 
tral-fired oil jobs to the water heating load. 

90% Oil Burners Have Water Heating Attachments 


Number of Jowith YJ with indirect 

Company Domestic Meters Otl Burners \Water Heaters 
A 30,559 10.1 8.7 
B 31,715 8.3 5.6 
i 39,007 21.1 20.6 
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27% SATURATION OF OIL BURNERS % 
Number of % Central Heating Using 
State Urban Dwellings Central Heating  Oll Coal Gas Wood 
Maine 63.647 73.2 29.6 63.7 8 1.9 
New Hampshire 56,075 55.2 57.0 34.0 LS 7.5 
Vermont 24,784 64.5 50.9 45.9 Jl 3.1 
Massachusetts 638,032 62.4 36.4 59.8 he  , 
Rhode Island 108,001 59.4 48.6 48.9 a 2.0 
Connecticut 184,550 56.8 70.1 27.4 3 2.0 


What effect has this selling trend had on new home 
developments? It is an admitted fact that the oil in- 
dustry has obtained a very high percentage of the space 
heating market. With the acquisition of this space heat- 
ing market, it usually acquired also the water heating 
load, and the customer is led to believe at no additional 
operating expense to him. Two important facts follow 
this trend: (1) As new home building goes, so goes the 
old: (2) Our better type of customers move into the new 
homes and we are left the poorer and unprofitable type 
of customers. A. G, A. Statistics show that: 

1. Approximately four oil heating jobs are sold to 

one gas job. 

2. Each of these oil jobs prevent the sale of a gas 

water heater for a long time to come. 

3. A gas water heater consumes about 36 MCF per 
vear. 

4. Thus, every 4 oil heating jobs sold represent a po- 
tential of 144.000 CF of gas per year. 

5. At 85c per MCF this represents $122.40 of revenue, 

6. A gas heating job averages 300 MCF per year. 


7. At 50c per MCF this represents $150.00 per year 
of revenue. 
8. But the gas heating jobs represent a new business 


expense as high as $100.00 per job. 
This situation offers a clear challenge. 


There are over 100,000 coal and combination types of 
ranges in use in New England in 1938. So what! In 
recent years the oil man has sold a range oil burner to a 
large percentage of these homes. The range oil burner 
not only heated the kitchen, but served to cook and heat 
water as well. In many of these homes where we had a 
partial cooking load or the small water heating load, it 
was lost to our competitor. Below is a table which will 
indicate the relation of the kitchen heating to water 
heating. 


65% of Oil Kitchen Heaters Heat Water 


Number of Ge Kitchens % of Range 
Company Domestic Meters Heated with o1 later Heaters 
A 30,559 28.1 Ss 
B 31,715 58.3 ** 53.4 
C 39,007 50.0 ee Sa 


* 


16,139 or 52.8% not piped for hot water 
** 2.487 or 7.8% no means of heating water 
*** 5.514 or 14.1% no means of heating water 


~ 


J4t 


Thus, it can be seen that the recovery of water heat- 
ing business, the stabilization of the water heating load 
now on our lines, and the future of the gas water heating 
business lies largely in the solution of the kitchen heat- 
ing and house heating problems. I have no desire to dis- 
cuss rates. Each company must analyze its own situa- 


tion and determine what action should follow [ would 


like to call to your attention, however, that there is a type 


of kitchen heating rate that will obtain the business with 
practically no loss to the company. 


Unfortunately, the house heating rate problem is not 
so simple. Rates must be comparable with other fuels 
to be effective. With many companies, this kind of 
house heating rate would involve an immediate large 
revenue loss. Analysis should be made, however, to de- 
termine what this loss would be. How much revenue 
could be added with this kind of rate, the tools needed 
to obtain the business, and how much money would be 
needed to do the job? 

May I emphasize at this point that rates alone will 
not do the job. The following table will show that 
some cities with higher heating rates did a better job 
than others with lower rates. 


Rates Do Not Make Sales 


Average Go 1 & 2 Family 
Heating Rate Houses Sold 


40c 25 
48c KW a 
50¢ 1.25 
50c rs 
6l1c 6 


An analysis of individual salesmen’s results in your 
properties or other companies in the manufactured gas 
area will show that an average salesman will sell a cer- 
tain number of units in a normal year. It will also 
point out that the sales volume or total units volume per 
company is almost in direct proportion to the number of 
salesmen. Our management sometime ago decided to 
test these findings. The table below will show the re- 
sults of this test on a house heating program in a city 
in New York State with a population of about 25,000 
people. 


New York State Company 


No. of Salesmen 
Years No.of Meters Sales Reverts Net Gain 
1935* l 5500 12 2 10 
1936* 5500 179 10 169 
1937* 2 2500** 103 5 98 
12 mos. ending May. 
* * 


3000 meters withdrawn as distribution System 
not adequate. 


The next table will show the results before and after a 


sales program in a city in Pensylvania of about 15,000 
gas meters. 


Pennsylvania Company 15000 Meters 


No. of Salesmen 


years New Sales  Reverts Net Gain 
1937* ee 1 2 -1 
1938* 5% 150 16 134 


12 mos. ended July. 
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The next table will show the results of an expansion 
house heating program with the innovation of a new 
lower house heating rate in a city with approximately 
30,000 meters in Massachusetts. 


New England Company 30,000 Meters 


No oT ; 
Salesmen New Sale Revert Vet Gain 
1937—12 mos. 1 24 15 9 
1938 5 mos.” Q* 168* | 164 


* Expansion program started August 1. 


Therefore, if you want to sell 1,000 units in 1939, you 
must divide this figure by the average number of units 
per man per year to determine the number of salesmen 
to do the job. It is imperative that you have the proper 
man power, if you desire to accomplish a certain job 
It is necessary, of course, that the man power be 
properly supervised and that the dead wood be con 
tinually weeded out, and replaced with aggressive sales- 
men. 


A proper study of a program of this type will indi- 
cate that the additional sales cost will not be nearly so 
great as you might expect if you have the proper ap 
pliance markup with a resultant reasonable gross mer 
chandise profit. Every gas company has a definite over 
head in its sales department. This overhead cost will 
not increase with additional] salesmen. The merchandise 
profit that these new men will bring in will do much to 
keep down the net additional expense required for such 
a program. 


One of the factors in a program of this type is an 
inefficient installation cost. Installation expenses should 
be studied and brought down to a reasonable figure. 
Then this cost should be passed on to the customer. 

Lest our analysis of the water heating problem be mis- 
understood, it is not the intent to imply that there is no 
water heating business available unless you revise your 
kitchen heating and househeating rates. There is still 
a large water heating potential business awaiting you. 
Manpower will obtain it for you 


It does seem, however, that an overall far-sighted 
water heating sales plan would include these problems 
because: (1) It opens up a much greater potential mar 
ket; (2) It provides an opportunity to recapture your 
lost load; (3) It would stabilize your present water 
heating load; (4) It would safeguard your promotional 
sales investment necessary to sell water heaters 


The size of a city is not a factor in the results that can 
be obtained in the expansion sales program. The fol 


lowing table will show this point: 


Size of Company Does Not Influence Sales 


No. of % 1 2 Fam 
lomestic Meters a ee 
5,500 3.22 
10,000 25 
17,000 75 
72.000 Veo 
90.000 3 
284.000 s) 


Most gas sales managers will admit th 
water heater is the most difficult domestic 
we have to sell: (1) Because it does not have a good 
public acceptance; (2) Because it is usually installed in 
the cellar where the customer can obtain little or no per- 
sonal pride from it; (3) it is hard to dramatize. The 
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REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR CO. 
































>t “Under Control” a welcome mes- 
sage from the Fire Chief at a big fire, 


but a plain statement of facts in the Gas 
Field when a REYNOLDS Regulator is 
installed. In the Low Pressure Field 
where sensitive regulation pays a pre- 
mium, REYNOLDS offers extreme accu- 
racy—the ability to keep small volume 
delivery pressure uniform even if the 
line pressure varies. It pays to buy 
REYNOLDS Regulators that give 100% 
operating performance,—Regulators 
that are rugged, long-lived and sensi- 
tive. “Under Control” means a Reyn- 
olds Regulator on the job. 


Reynolds Engineers will aid you in 
solving your Gas Control problems. 
Reynolds cooperation is available upon 
request. Write. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
421 Dwight Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
2nd Unit, 

Santa Fe Building, 
Dallas, Texas. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
Eastern Appliance Company, 
Boston, Mass. 
Wm. A. Ehlers, 
49 S. Clinton Street, 
East Orange, N. J. 
Ww 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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The New Way to a BIGGER 
Water Heater Volume 


The EYE APPEAL Campaign. 
Complete in every detail, will 
help you sell more Automatic 
Gas Water Heaters of any make. 


Send por details and samples of 


SALES MAKER 
SALES PLANNER 
and 
SALES FINDERS 





A complete line of new models, Laboratory 
Tested and Approved. A heater to supply 
every conceivable Hot Water demand. 











PITTSBURG 


WATER HEATER CORP. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

































WATER HEATER 
CONTROLS 


AGA Approved 
TITAN Temperature and 
Pressure Relief Valve 


This device is installed on the hot water outlet in the 
tank directly in the flow of water. Action, as a result, is 
unfailing and positive, there being no dead pockets to 


prevent proper functioning of 
relief valve. 


Pressure relief is obtained 
through a spring-loaded valve 
which opens when the pres- 
sure reaches a predetermined 
point. Should the water be- 
come overheated to 200° F, a 
fusible disc melts and lets the 
water escape thereby prevent- 
ing a further increase in temperature 





The Titan Relief Valve serves as a coupling connected 
in the line thereby eliminating the necessity and expense 
of a tee fitting. To replace fusible disc, it is not neces- 
sary to disassemble valves or piping in any way 

Designed for application to storage or range boilers. 
Prevents corrosion, scalding and explosion. 


Catalog and full information upon request 
The Titan Valve & Manufacturing Company 


Thermostats @ Safety Pilots @ Relief Vaives @ Safetystats 
9913 Elk Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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table below will show that the average number ot water 
heaters sold per year by salesmen is lower than either 


ranges or retrigerators: 


The Forgotten Load Builder 





% Different Appliances Sold 
Ranges ke 
Refrigerators 24.0 
Kitchen Heaters 20.0* 
Auto. Water Heaters 13.8 
Tank Water Heaters 5.0 
Total 100.0 


* New rate filed in spring. 

It is, therefore, suggested that if you attempt to set up 
water heating sales program you give consideration 
rst to a specialty water heater salesman, and secondly 
a compensation plan to encourage the sale of water 
ieaters in equal volume to the other more easily sold 
domestic appliances. 


f 
t 
I 


One of the problems, particularly in the larger cities, 
in the promotion of water heater sales is the low-income 
group of customers. It would seem that many times we 
have tried to sell these people a champagne-priced water 
heater when they have a beer-sized income. As a result, 
they buy a twenty-dollar oil unit. 


In summary, it looks like the future of water heating 
sales lies in: 


1. The solution of the kitchen heating problem; 

2. The solution of the house heating problem ; 

3. Additional man power ; 

4. Either specialty salesmen, or a compensation plan 
conducive to the sale of water heaters. 


You may well ask, “Do you practice what you preach.” 
in answer, my company is trying to practice what I am 
preaching. 


1. They have made a meter survey of every gas cus- 
tomer on our lines. 


2. They have installed a comparative kitchen heating 
rate. 


3. In one property, they have installed a comparative 
house heating rate and are now contemplating a 
similar rate in the other properties. 


4. They plan to increase the number of gas salesmen 
100% starting March 1. 


5. They are going back to specialty water heater sales- 
men with a suitable compensation plan. 


6. They have stopped the decline in revenues and have 
hopes of bringing them back. 


The water heating load is a profitable load and will 
help to pull up your domestic revenues. Do you want 
it? You can obtain it if: (a) You will analyze your 
own situation; (b) You will face the facts; (c) You 
will have the courage of your own convictions and do 
something about it. You must spend money to make 
money. 


Someone has said, “The gas industry is not asleep; it 
} 


has just not gotten out of bed!” I say to you, “The gas 
industry is getting out of bed; it is just not as yet fully 
dressed—dressed for action.” What we need today in 
the gas business is action—courageous action. There is 
a job waiting to be done and you can do it. The man 
who thinks, “he can't” is usually right. 
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Progress in Re 


 $ JUR Program Committee sug 
gested that I discuss 
Heavy oil operation for cat 
buretted gas. 
The use of soft coal 
The Refractory Screen Carburetor 
Gas Process 
The Curran Knowles Process. 


Recent research. 
Heavy Oil Operation 


Phe use of heavy oil in the manu- 
facture of carburetted water gas was 
developed in the East and 
used extensively for at least ten 
years. For me to attempt to tell you 
anything new about heavy oil would 
I Carrying Coals to New- 


has been 


be like 
castle”. No doubt you can tell me a 
great deal about heavy oil. I do know 
that by the use of heavy oil you have 
made substantial reductions in gas 
production costs. 


It has only been within the past 
year that heavy oil has been available 
in the midwest at a price that makes 
its use attractive. Not more than a 
half dozen companies are using it at 
the present time. No doubt a year 
from now its use will be more get 
eral. The companies that are using 
heavy oil have reduced their produc- 
tion costs from 3 to 5 cents per M 
These savings are not entirely due 
to using heavy oil but are due to 
the use of heavy oil and 100% coal 
as generator fuel. The oil is not 
truly a heavy oil. It is heavy con 
pared with gas oil but the carbon con- 
exceed 7%. While a 
truly heavy oil, known as Bunker C 
fuel oil containing 10% or 
more is available there is very little 
difference in the price of such an oil 
known as No. 5 fuel oil 
containing about 7% carbon. Only 
two companies have water gas ma- 
y equipped for han 
dling the real heavy oil. At least one 
f these companies is using the Ni 


+} 


the No. 6 oil 


tent does not 
- } 


chines especiall 


‘> 
5 oil in preference to 
Companies whose machines are not 
especially equipped for using heavy 
oils are using a No. 4 fuel oil whicl 


contains from 3 to 6% carbon. 
The Use of Soft Coal 


In the east, heavy oils have been 
with 100% coke as gen- 


used mostl 
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ucing Gas Production Costs 


by 
Leon J. Willien, 


Chief Gas Engineer 
ublic Utility Engineering G Service Corp 
Chicag », til 


School and Conference, Ames, lowa, 


November, 1938. 
The gas made was 520 Btu. Ap 





erator fuel. By reforming a part of the fuel bed is excellent 


roximately a 10% blowrun’ was 
ised. The set capacity varies from 
QO to 80 M per hour depending upon 
the amount of blowrun used. Last 
month | tested some samples of up- 
run and backrun blue gas made on 
this Ihlat hing The samples were rep 
resentative of each run over two coal 
ing periods and did not contain any 
ot the blowrun gas. The Btu of the 
blue gas was 32] 

The following are results obtained 
on a 9 ft. standard backrun machine 
with 100% coke and gas oil and 
LOO% coal with No. } fuel oil. No 


blowrun is used. 


Coke Coal 
Fuel #/M 30.6 28.3 
Oil ga I 2.42 2.39 
Btu 520 520 


The differential in the price per ton 
between coke and coal in the vicinity 
Blank & Stoller ©1 these two plants is between $2.00 
LEON J}. WILLIEN and $2.50 

At Fond du Lac the condition of 
It is not 
deep, in fact it is probably shallower 
than usual. The top is maintained be- 
low the gas take-off connection. The 


he | through the fuel bed you have 
educed the fuel used per M and in 
reased the oil used per M. The net 


I 

esult has been that the saving in diameter of the fuel charging door 1s 
ge fuel cost is more than the larger than normal and the depth of 
st of the oil used. the throat is less than normal. The 

| e mid ‘st we are not reform- fuel buggies have a spreader which 

g ant the oil through the fuel drops down into the generator and 
ed. We e however, in at least throws the fuel out around the sides. 
ree pl ices, using 100% soft coal The top of the fue! bed is concave 


with the center 12 to 18 inches lower 
than the sides. This I believe is the 


heavy oi! introducing all 
e oil in the carburetor. We are 


g this with practically no smoke secret of the excellent fuel bed con- 
lhe following are some results with dition. The fuel banked up around 
ferent oils obtained with an & ft the sides prevents an excessive flow 
feverse Flow Machine at Fond du of air and steam around the sides 


which tend to form blow holes. The 
is generator fuel. These results were net result is a more uniform distribu- 
reported in a paper by Mr. John tion of air and steam through the 
pt. Gas Plant at Fond du fuel bed maintaining an active condi- 
presented at Mid-West Gas _ tion throughout the entire cross-sec- 


\Vis., wit 100% soft coal (3x5) 


Table A 





Bunker C 








O yi or #5 or #6 

J 2-3 -Li 19-22 10-12 
t - 3-6% 5-7% 10-14% 
#/M 25.95 235 236 24.01 

f gals/M 2.48 2.70 2.91 3.29 

Tar % 10 » 25 26 
Table B 

Uprun Backrun Average 
\ K arge BP. OF COM iew ces 303 296 300 
W a arged on top of coke 313 302 208 
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tion. The fue! bed in the 9 ft. set is 
convex on top and the center appears 
to be dead. Some trouble is encoun- 
tered with blow holes especially after 
cleaning the fire. I believe that by 
using soft coal along with heavy oil, 
gas companies in the east can make 
an appreciable saving. I doubt how- 
ever, that any of the oil can be re- 
formed through the fuel bed with 
100% coal as generator fuel. 


In using a mixture of coal and coke 
as generator fuel charging the coal 
on top of the coke will result in a 
slight increase in the Btu of blue 
gas, especially the uprun blue gas. 
Special tests made when using a 50- 
50 mixture of coal and coke showed 
the Btu of the blue gas to be as in 
Table B at the bottom of previous 
page. 


Refractory Screen Carburetor Process 


This process is a modification of 
the Refractory Screen Oil Gas Proc- 
ess for the production of low Btu 
gas* from Bunker oils and coke for 
manufactured gas systems. It differs 
from the original process chiefly in 
that it is not an all oil system and in 
the installation of the Refractory 
Screen in the carburetor instead of in 
the generator. Coke and Bunker “C” 
or other high carbon oils are used 
for generator fuel and the same grade 
of oil in the carburetor. The propor- 
tion of solid and liquid may be varied 
to realize the benefits of price fluc- 
tuations in the relative costs of these 
fuels. The refractory screen in the 
carburetor retains the residual carbon 
from the oil for subsequent gasifica- 
tion through up and down air blasting 
through the carburetor and in reac- 
tion with steam on back run. 


The main elements of generating 
equipment used are the same as those 
of a standard backrun set with the 
exception that a thin bed of small re- 
fractory shapes is placed at random 
on top of two or more courses of 
checkers in the carburetor, oil sprays 
in the generator top and a branch air 
line from the air blast header to the 
top of the superheater for up blast 
through the carburetor. 


The operation differs but little 
from carburetted water gas. The up- 
blast or back blast through the car- 
buretor screen, which takes the place 
of the usual upsteam purge through 
the generator consumes the excess oil 
carbon and coke deposited on the 
screen during the uprun portion of 
the cycle and also purges the rich 


* Editors Note:—By “low Btu gas” is meant 
that in the range of manufactured gas heating 
values, i.e. 525 to 550 Btu. The word “low” 


used to distinguish this from “high” heating value 
gas used to replace natural gas. 
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For 


Carburetted Water Gas 


Production 


The REFRACTORY SCREEN 
CARBURETOR PROCESS 


takes full advantage of factors favorable to low cost 


water gas production. 


It makes available the economic utilization of heavy 
fuel oils and low cost solid fuels for production require- 
ments...no smoke or other annoying production 


difficulties. 


It makes possible the securing of maximum credits from 


tar and other residuals. 


It permits a wide variation in the proportion of solid 
fuels and oil, so that full economic advantage may be 
taken of price fluctuations in the cost of raw materials. 


These advantages are attained without operating difficul- 
ties usually associated with the utilization of heavy oil 


and low cost solid fuels. 
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Investigate this process which is giving highly 
results in present commercial 


satisfactory 
operations. 


Your Inquiry Will Receive Prompt Attention 


Combustion Utilities Corporation 


IMPROVED EQUIPMENT-RUSSELL ENGINEERING DIVISION 


Engineers-Builders 


60 Wall Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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gases to the holder. On the upblast 
that follows the stack valve opens 
clean and as over-ventilated 
dary air is admitted simultaneous to 
the opening of the stack no smoke 1s 
observed during the cycle. The ex 
further consumes 
carbon and conditions the screen for 
carbon retention on the run phase of 
the cycle. No carbon mat is formed 
in the base of the carburetor. 


secon 


cess sect mdary alr 


On the uprun which follows, oil is 
simultaneously sprayed on top of the 
generator fuel and into the top of the 
carburetor; the screen retaining the 
coke blow over and oil carbon thus 
greatly reducing carbon contamina 
tion in the washbox and the forma 
tion of viscous tar emulsions. 

During the backrun the steam 
passes through the carburetor screen 
and reacts with the deposited carbon 
to form some blue gas, oil is sprayed 
into the generator for a portion of 
this backrun producing a low gravity 
which compensates for the 
higher gravity gas produced during 
the back blast purge through the car- 
buretor screen. The per cent of oil 
reform may be varied over a wide 
range making it possible to operate a 
set with high or low solid fuel re- 
quirements. 

Cycle time is from 4 to 5 minutes 
depending on quality of coke and oil 
and set conditions as affected by 
valve opening time, ete. 

Following is typical of production 
data: 


oil gas 


doubt authentic data on the econom- 
ies of this process will be available 
from the New Bedford installation. 
Such data should be of particular in- 


{ 


terest to you New England gas men. 


Curran Knowles Ovens 


The primary function of the Cur 
ran Knowles Oven is the 
of low 


to high 


conversion 
value bituminous screenings 
domestic 


orade smokeless 


ls. The coal used is fine screen 

which pass through 16” 
screen. The products are a domestic 
coke, called carbonite, 
and surplus gas. 


rue 
ings aos 


coke fines, tai 


The ovens are approximately 30 
ft. long, 71% ft. wide and 4 ft. high, 
inside dimensions. A charge consists 
of about 5 tons. It is introduced 
through 8 charging holes in the top 
and leveled to a uniform layer 10 to 
12 inches thick by running the push- 
er arm, with pusher head removed, 
over the mass after charging but be 
fore closing the end doors of the 
ovens. The ground space required 
for the ovens is slightly less than that 
for the average horizontal retort plant 
per ton of carbonized. It is 
actually 30 sq. ft. per ton of coal car- 
bonized per day. 

Heat is applied to the bottom of the 
ovens and carbonizes the coal from 
underneath, instead of from both 
sides as is common. Normal coking 
time for Illinois coal is 10 hours per 
charge. The rate of progress of the 


coal 





Production Data 


Typical Gas Analyses 


Btu 

CO: 

11] 

O. 

CO pics a ane : 

H: .. Ghee ota ees 

Se AP rer ere yee 

| A ee ene pene 

Fuel Results (535 Btu Gas 0.65-0.68 sp. 
Bunker C. Fuel Oil 

Coke Ibs/MCF 

Oil gal/MCF 

Tar gal/MCF 


Residuum Oil 
Coke Ibs/MCF 
Oil gal/MCF 
Tar gal/MCF . 
Steam Ibs/MCF 


rT 


Sp (at Sp (ot 
0.60 0.66 
535 535 
2.9 44 
8.3 8.9 
0.5 0.5 
26.0 27.6 
39.6 34.6 
14.9 14.5 
0.5 95 
) 
Low Coke High Coke 
14 20 
4.5 3.6 
ia ho 
14 20 
4.2 3.2 
1.1 0.9 
20 30 


Oil Characteristics 


Sf ee Ce 
Conradson Carbon 
Water and Sediment. 
Btu gal 


Bunker “C” Residuum Oil 


10-12 14-18 

10-12% 4-6% 

0.5 0.3 
150,000 145,000 





This process has been used in Ha- 
vana, Cuba for the past six years and 
I understand that it has just been re- 
cently installed on an 11 ft. backrun 
unit at New Bedford, Mass. No 


plastic zone through the coal mass 
during carbonization is approximate- 
ly 1 inch per hour, the same rate as 
the total coking speed found most de- 
sirable for the processing of this type 





of coal (containing 10% moisture) 
when heated from two sides in typical 


high temperature ovens. The tem 
perature in the combustion flue is 
about 2500°F. Before entering the 
stack the flue gases pass through 


waste heat regenerators which reduce 
their temperature to 450 or 500°F. 
The ovens are heated with coal gas. 
They can also be heated with pro 
ducer gas. The total heat input is ap 
proximately 1040 Btu per pound of 
coal carbonized. 

Because the formation of the plas 
tic zone during carbonization travels 
upward through the charge the vola- 
tile constituents are not subjected to 
a temperature higher than that at 
which they are liberated. To some 
extent the volatile matter condenses 
in the coal above. This is believed to 
increase the coking power of coals 
which otherwise would be feebly cok- 
ing. The result is a high strength, 
more rugged coke from mid-conti- 
nent bituminous coal than is usual in 
high temperature ovens. This also re 
sults in greater vields of light oil 
and tar-acid constituents of the tar. 
The tar yield is 9 to 10 gals. per ton, 
contains about 2% free carbon, 30 
to 35% tar acids and is very fluid at 
normal temperatures. This 
is capable of carbonizing a swelling 
coal which is not possible with the 
ordinary coke oven. 


pre cess 


The coke produced is superior to 
retort coke. The vield is the same as 
with horizontal retorts. Its combus- 
tion characteristics resemble low tem- 
perature coke in ease of ignition and 
ability for supporting combustion at 
moderate fuel bed temperatures. It is 
extensively used for domestic pur- 
and to a lesser extent in foun- 
The gas produced is typical 
coal gas. Total gas production is ap- 
proximately 8900 cu.ft. of 550 Btu 
gas per ton. 


pt ses 


dries. 


An interesting feature of the Cur- 
ran Plant is the use of a 
part of the surplus gas in small auto- 
mobile engines for driving the vari- 


Knowles 


ous types of equipment, pumps, ex- 
hausters, compressors, etc. The auto- 
mobile engines used on the pusher 
and quench car utilize benzol drip and 
gasoline, not gas. The gas required 
for plant power is approximately 300 
cu.ft. per ton of coal carbonized. 

In general the Curran Knowles 
Ovens are intended for use in asso- 
ciation with coal mines for the pro- 
cessing of surplus fines. Because of 
simple refractory design the ovens 
can be shut down and started with 


much greater flexibility than with 
typical high temperature equipment. 
they 


The builders believe that have 
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nearly the same flexibility as a steam 
boiler because the brick work is sim 
ilar to that involved in a boiler set 
ting. 

The capital investment required per 
1000 cu.ft. capacity per day is about 
the same as a retort plant. If the 
ovens are underfired with producer 
gas or oil, the capital investment cost 
per unit of gas production is sub 
stantially lower than if the underfir- 
ing is done with part of the coal gas 
produced. The lowest production 
costs are obtained when the ovens 
are underfired with their own gas, 
and if the coke can be sold at a rea- 
sonable price. This is true of any coal 
carbonizing process. 

According to an article in the Jan- 
uary 1939 issue of American Gas 
Journal on the Curran Knowles Gas 
Plant at Owen Sound, Ontario, a 
plant of 3 ovens producing approx 
imately 140 M per day of surplus gas 
requires two men per shift with one 
mechanic on the day shift to take care 
of repairs and prepare the coal. No 
data on actual production costs have 
been published. I understand that 
the Curran Knowles ovens replaced 
three benches of stopped end horizon- 
tal retorts and that a material reduc 
tion in production cost has resulted 
The coal used in the retorts was Elk 
horn egg size (3x5) costing in the 


neighborhood of $2.50 per ton at the 
mines. (This coal costs about $2.00 
per ton at the mines now.) The coal 
used in the new oven plant is 4” 
screenings which sells at the present 
time prices not in excess of $1.00 per 
ton at the mines. Due to the superior 
quality of the coke made in the ovens 
it is being sold at $1.00 per ton more 
than the coke from the horizontal re- 
torts. The principal difference be- 
tween the egg size coal and screen- 
ings is that the ash in the egg coal is 
about 3% and 4%% in the screen- 
ings. The net effect of the change at 
Owen Sound is a saving of approx- 
imately $1.50 to $1.00 per ton of coal 
and an increase of about $1.00 per 
ton in the net return on the coke pro- 
duced. Under such conditions it is 
obvious that an appreciable saving 
can be made in gas production costs 
provided a satisfactory coke market 
exists. We are using stove coal (2x 
144) in stopped and horizontal re- 
torts which sells for about $1.75 at 
the mines at present 

From this it seems that the use of 
the Curran Knowles ovens offers a 
possibility of reducing gas production 
costs by utilizing a cheaper coal and 
producing a better coke than is pos- 
sible with horizontal retorts. This ap- 
plies particularly to medium and 
small size plants. 
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In the midwest the coke market is 
well supplied by large coke oven 
plants in Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul and Duluth. Coke has been 
shipped into Wisconsin from Detroit 
by boat. Largely for this reason sev- 
eral plants that formerly made a 
mixed gas have shut down their coal 
gas plants and are making 100% wa- 
ter gas and have thereby reduced 
their gas production costs. In a few 
cases where gas sendouts are less 
than 200 M per day a change has 
been made from water gas to butane 
air gas. Such a change does not seem 
justified unless production costs are 
70 cents per M or more. 


Prospects For Further Reductions in 
Production Costs 


Have we reached the ultimate in 


reducing our gas pr duction costs ? 

What are the possibilities 
of further reductions ? 

Personally, I believe that the pos- 
sibilities of further reductions in gas 
production costs with our present 
processes of manufacture are very 
small. When one considers that the 
thermal efficiencies of both the coal 
gas and carbureted water gas pro- 
cesses are 80% and with carbureted 
water gas that more than 50% of the 
net production cost is for fuel and oil, 
it is obvious that there is very little 

(Continued on page 58) 
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ples to avoid After Cracking of Gas and By- Products. 
gineers and Installed by an Organization Headed by Engineering Executives. 


These ovens successfully carbonize Low Vola- 
tile, High Volatile, Swelling or Non-Swelling 


Give a high yield of superior quality coke for 
water gas generator fuel, industrial and domes- 
tic use. Also a high yield of tar of excellent 
quality, and a uniform quality of gas which 
meets Commission requirements. 





CURRAN-KNOWLES GAS AND COKE OVENS 
A New High Temperature Carbonizing Process, making use of Old Accepted Princi- 


Developed by Experienced En- 


Substantial construction with low initial cost 
per M. capacity and low operating cost due to 
simplicity of design. 

Built to suit any situation—large or small. Over 
5 years’ successful operation, furnishing surplus 
gas for local distribution. 

Ask for bulletins showing plants now in opera- 
tion and quality of coke produced. 


COAL CARBONIZING COMPANY 


BANK OF COMMERCE BLDG. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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TO THE EXECUTIVE 


who wants to reduce cost of gas purifica- 
tion—but, who, heretofore, has hesitated 
to risk the present “fairly satisfactory” 
showing: 


Your trial of the advantages of Lavino Ac- 
tivated Oxides now can be made without 
any risk whatsoever! Read this Guarantee 


“In all cases where gas purification practices 
be such as are recognized generally as stand- 
ard—E, J. Lavino and Company will guar- 
antee, in writing, a definite maximum cost 
per pound of sulphur removed using Lavino 
Activated Oxides.” 


Applied to your own plant, your own con- 
ditions of use, this Guaran- 
tee means that H.S removal 
with Lavino Activated Ox- 
ides can’t cost you a penny 
more than the definite max- 
imum estimated in our 
written Guarantee ... and 
our estimated costs usually 


: ih 
are a saving worthwhile! 


Make your decision on this Predeter- 
mined Cost basis: we need only your O.K. 


to go ahead. We suggest you callin your 


secretary and dictate a note to us now. 


E. J. LAVINO and COMPANY 
1528 Walnut St.. Philadelphia. Pa. 


In order to minimize the possibility of mold forming in 
the boxes we ore disinfecting all Lavino Oxides 
(Mold liberates H2S.) 











KNOW and PREFER 


CHAMPION 


GAS 
COAL 
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MINED FROM NATURE'S RICHEST 
GAS COAL SEAM.... 


Champion is preferred because it 
comes from the one and only genuine 
Youghiogheny Gas Coal Seam— 
famous throughout all industry for its 
characteristic gas-making properties. 
When you specify Champion Yough- 
iogheny Gas Coal, you not only get 
the desired gas yield but also a gas of 
superior quality and fuel value. 


Your inquiries are invited. 


PITTSBURGH COAL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


District Offices in Principal Cities 




















Trends in Service P 


PERATING expenses demand 
closer scrutiny today than ever 
before. Their rising trend, out 
of proportion to our revenue in 
crease, indicates a definite need for 


more revenue Or less expense 
Realizing that we can not in 
crease revenue without additional 
promotional effort, which costs 
money, let us direct our atten 


tion to the lowering of our operating 
expenses. Among the items of operat 
ing expense is the cost of our Ser\ 
ice. What can we do to bring it back 
into line? Some favor curtailing it; 
others want to charge the customer ; 
and still others believe in revamping 
it along more economic lines. With 
the aid of the opinions of a number 
of our leaders in New England, | am 
going to try and point out the direc 
tion of our thinking along these lines, 
indicating where | can, methods and 
alternatives which are being 
and found to be workable. 
First of all are our appliance 
servicing costs increasing, and if so, 
what are the causes of this increase? 
Without exception, we all agree that 
the increasing trend in automatic 
appliances is definitely increasing 
service costs. We believe that the 
greater use of accessories, particu 
larly pilots, materially increases the 
number of orders. We further agree 
that complicated controls, and con 
cealed construction require a much 
longer time to service, and demand 
much better trained personnel to do 
the servicing. This I am sure, is a 
correct composite statement of the 
most easily recognized cause for our 
increasing costs. I might add, that 
there are a number of less obvious 
contributors some of which we will 
touch on later in our discussion. 


tried 


Is Free Appliance Service Necessary? 

It is very evident that we must dif- 
ferentiate at the very beginning be 
tween appliance service and | 
service. The adjusting, cleaning and 
servicing of appliances, I shall call 
appliance service; the replacement 
of parts, renewing controls, etc., we 
can call parts service. How do we 


parts 


feel about charging the customer for 


appliance service! Can we offset our 





increasing expenses by making the 
Presented at the Thirteenth Annual Busing 
“onference of The New England Gas 

Boston, Mass., February 16, 1939 


by 
Andrew W. Johnston, Jr. 


Superintendent of Customer Service, 
The Hartford Gas Company 


custom 


pay: 
ip, we 


On this question, as 
that a charge 
bring about loss of good will, 
with the appliance, 
poor and possibly hazardous operat- 
ing conditions, with a resulting 
and inroads by 

This is the opinion of 
two companies. 


a er 


woul 


dissatisfaction 


believe 


1 
j 


loss 
revenue serious 
competition, 
all but I can say too 
that all companies contacted give free 
appliance service—unlimited, except 
Without considering the 
sales value of our free service, why 


for two 





The author recommends care- 
ful selection of sales appliances, 
constant training of personnel, the 
correction of trouble before it 
starts, reasonable guarantees and 
terms, a charge for parts service 
but a continuation of free appli- 


ance service.—Ed, 





that free service is 
Fortunately and unfortu- 
appliances will operate 

adjusted, or for that 
when out of adjustment. A 
service would postpone a 
In this post- 
the evil, and in our 
the need for free service. 
is, | can say that mass opin- 
this section is definitely in 
favor of continuing our free service 


qo we believe 
necessaf4ry 

: 4 

i 


nately, our 


1 
wnen 


por rly 





ae tae 
necessary service call. 
ponement lies 
} 


110oment 
udgment, 


policy. Some of us might consider 
limited service and find it workable 
what effect it will have I am unable 


Parts Service 


Going on now to parts service. The 
sensus here, favors a charge for 
both labor and material on appliances 
beyond warranty. Some few com- 
irge for parts but give the 
Practically all of us 
rge for this work and about half 


. ’ 
anies Cli 


+ 


iwDor tree 
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ractice 


show a profit. I should like to call 
attention to the fact that we do 
charge, and we do in most cases col 
lect this charge, proving that it can 
Here, if I may, let me point 
out two serious contributors to in- 
creased — service Guarantee 
Periods and Long Term Financing! 
These two sales expedients are the 
cause of no end of trouble and ex- 
pense unless we are protected against 
them. 


be dc me, 


costs 


We believe in charging for parts 
beyond warranty on the one hand; 
but, on the other, we either guaran- 
tee or finance appliances over such a 
long period, without protection, that 
we nullify our charge policy. For 
example, | cite the guarantee periods 
submitted by fourteen companies on 
refrigeration:—Two give life time 
guarantees, two more indefinite guar- 
antee, six give five years, one gives 
four years, two three years, and only 
one guarantees the appliance for the 
period of the manufacturer's guar- 
antee. Yet, few of us sell the cus- 
tomer protection. The same thing is 
true of long term financing! When 
we accept long term contracts we 
know that we must assume the lia- 
bility for replacing parts on the ap- 
pliance until it is paid for. How 
many of us really protect ourselves 
against these expenses’ I grant that 
both are inducements which are 
found very often necessary in order 
to stimulate sales during the promo- 
tional stage; but I also say let the 
customer pay for them and not the 
Company. 

The careful selection of new ap- 
pliances for sale offers still another 
means of reducing service costs. Our 
weakness here seems to lie in the fact 
that we do not satisfy ourselves that 
an appliance is the one best suited to 
do the job before we place it on our 
lines. To get around this, storeroom 
inspection and test of each new appli- 
ance before it is set is gaining popu- 
larity. Our poll indicates that it is 
preferred over either field or labora- 
tory test by a number of companies. 
Such a system has the advantage of 
eliminating at one time, a number of 
minor difficulties which might re- 
quire several visits to correct in 
the field. It is better than field or 
laboratory test in that shipments sub- 
sequent to the test models are each 
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“I'm glad we've got Nordstroms 
on our well” 
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Ceiba interesting 


FAGTS about VALVES 


are worth} otting down in your memory 


ORDSTROM manu- 
factures more than 
1,000 different sizes 
and variations of lu- 
bricated plug valves, for use in 
the Gas, Petroleum, Refining, 
Chemical and other Industries. 
There is a size and type of Nord- 
strom Valve to meet every major 





valve need,on lines ranging from 
’? > ’? 
4” to 30°. 


TESTED AND WORKING PRESSURES — 
Every Nordstrom Valve receives a Hydro- 
static Test of at least 100% in excess of 
its rated pressure. They are subjected to 
drastic tests to insure against porosity 
line leakage, and for bursting strength 
Valves are available in tested pressures 
of up to 10,000 pounds, working pressures 
of up to 5,000 pounds. 


STEAM JACKETED TYPES — To provide for 
the external heating of valves, Nord- 
strom manufactures steam jacketed plug 
valves. This type is particularly essential 
in the production of sulphur from wells 
and transmission of liquids which must 
be kept heated. 


VALVE LOCKING DEVICES —Locking de- 
vices are available. Valves can be locked 
or sealed either open or closed. Desirable 
on tanks. The device encloses the cover 
and gland of the valve, ponventing 
tampering. 


2,3 AND 4-WAY— 
Nordstrom Multiport 
Valves offer an unusu- 
ally efficient type of 
multiport valve due to 
the patented lubricant 
seal which prevents leakage between 
ports. 


 WOSTRON,, 


PATENTED 








150 DEGREES BELOW ZERO -— The above 
photo shows a recent Nordstrom devel- 
opment—a valve of special metal for use 
in a refinery operating certain lines at 

150° F. A long shank provides area for 
encasing the valve with insulation. 


FOR VACUUM SERVICE — Nordstroms are 
as efficient in holding vacuum lines as 
for high pressures. The barrier of 
“Sealdport” lubrication prevents leak- 
age inwardly. 


NORDSTROM AIR COCKS— 
The slightest leak in an air 
line costs money. For serv- 
ices such as underground 
air service, shop air line out- 
lets, ete., requiring smooth 
throttling, use Nordstrom 
Lubricated Air Cocks, Type W. Sizes 1 

4”, 1”. Save hours of time every eit 





FREQUENT TURNING SERVICE-—If you 
have any lines on which valves must be 
turned every few minutes, such as water, 
steam or air lines, the time consumed to 
turn a globe, gate or spring valve is time 
wasted. A Nordstrom, with only quarter- 
turn, is instant service. 


CHAIN WHEELS FOR OUT-OF-REACH — 
Nordstrom spur gear and worm gear 
operated Valves, installed in overhead 
positions can be equipped with standard 
chain wheels, if desired. 


FLANGE, SCREWED AND BELL ENDS — 
Nordstrom may be had with any type 
of coupling, including Flexible Coupling 
connections. 


NARROW GATE DIMEN- 
SION TYPE—When you 
desire to replace your 
old gate valves with 
Nordstroms, you can 
install the Emco-Nord- 
strom Type without 
changing piping. These 
have the same face-to- 
face dimensions as gate 
valves. 





ELECTRICAL REMOTE CONTROL — Electric 
motor operating units can be furnished 
for large Nordstroms, for remote control. 
Also, valves may be equipped with fluid 
cylinders for operation by means of air, 
gas, steam, oil or water. 


EXTENSIONS for UNDERGROUND 
SERVICE—High and low head 
extensions are provided for use 
with wrench-operated valves 
installed underground, to per- 
mit operation and lubrication 
above ground. Spur gear-oper- 
ated valves can be enclosed in 
iron housings and road boxes. 
= ALLOY METALS —Nordstroms are 
offered in all approved alloy metals for 
special services. 


Ask for Bulletins 


MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE CO. 
A Subsidiary of 
PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER CO. 


Main Office: Pittsburgh, Pa. Branch Offices: 
New York City, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Columbia, 
Memphis, Chicago, Kansas City, Des Moines, 
Tulsa, Houston, Los Angeles, Oakland. Canadian 
Licensees: Peacock Brothers, Ltd., Montreal. 
European Licensees: Audley Engineering Co., 
Ltd., Newport, Shropshire, England. 


PRODUCTS—NORDSTROM VALVES; EMCO GAS 
METERS and REGULATORS; PITTSBURGH 
LIQUID METERS. 


EWES. 


“SEALDPORT’ 


LUBRICATION 
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gone over sufficiently to recognize 
poor assembly or any of the other 
deficiencies a manufacturer might 
fall into. The enthusiasm shown by 
the companies using this method of 
test is enough to warrant our further 
investigation. 


The Relation Between Our Cost for 
Service and the Ultimate Cost of 
Appliance 


Our attitude towards the Appli- 
ance Manufacturer is another impor- 
tant factor in the selecting and ulti- 
mate cost of appliances. Here we 
have the alternative of passing full 
responsibility for testing and parts 
service to him, or we can work with 
him, absorbing a part of the cost our- 
selves. To shift the burden of test 
and part replacement wholly to him 
is, in the end, in my estimation, more 
costly than doing it ourselves. If we 
look at the national manufacturing 
organizations which maintain indi- 
vidual service departments we can 
not help but see this cost reflected in 
the product. I believe we can do it 
cheaper because we would not dupli- 
cate overheads and we do have great- 
er flexibility. There is, therefore, a 
definite relation between our cost for 
service and the ultimate cost for an 
appliance; our problem is to decide 
which is the more economical way to 
operate. We can further lower the 
cost of appliances by deciding collec- 
tively which accessories we think are 
adaptable and then letting the manu- 
facturer standardize as much as pos- 
sible. This can only be done through 
an appliance servicing committee 
within the Association. Many of us 
believe such a committee to be a ne- 
cessity at this time. 


Dealer Relations and Service 


Our relations with our dealers are 
very limited, due in all probability to 
the fact that we have so few of them. 
We offer them about the same ap- 
pliance service that we give our cus- 
tomers and we do not post-inspect 
their appliances unless they are sold 
through the Company. Here, our non- 
merchandising electric competitor 
passes most of the cost for parts 
service and a fair amount of the ap- 
pliance service back to the dealer who 
originally sold the appliance. With 
us it can not be done because we 
merchandise and we have so few 
dealers. Where a large proportion 
of the appliance merchandising is 
done by dealers the problem of the 
utility’s service costs loses much of 
its importance. If our costs for in- 
stallation, part service, service dur- 
ing financing, repossession and the 
like are approaching the amount of 


our profit, merchandising becomes 
less attractive to us and should en- 
courage the study of plans to increase 
dealer merchandising activity. From 
the service point of view it presents 
a definite means of reducing costs. 

What can we do to strengthen our 
service as it now stands? Leaving 
out the vagaries of our gas from the 
plant point of view, how can we re- 
vamp our service practices—take 
short cuts—eliminate waste—and do 
away with unnecessary calls, It is my 
belief that in clearing up this situ- 
ation we will have gone a long way 
towards bringing our service costs 
back into line. There are two ways 
of approaching this service better- 
ment question—the one, prevention ; 
and the other, cure. With the pre- 
vention idea we anticipate trouble 
and correct it before it happens; 
while with cure, it is a case of get- 
ting there in a hurry and doing a 
good job. ‘ 


To correct the trouble before it 
occurs! How can we do it? Some of 
our companies are going into it by 
installing filters on chronic com- 
plaints of outage; others are install- 
ing regulators on each new appli- 
ance ; some are carrying on voluntary 
or periodic inspections; others are 
adjusting each appliance in_store- 
room; and many are instructing the 
customer in appliance operation. 
These are all preventive measures in- 
tended to correct trouble before 
it happens. What have such meth- 
ods in their favor? In the first 
place, they are mass production ways 
of getting results, by paying a little 
more now at a good load factor, to 
save a lot more at a poor load factor 
later. Secondly, they develop better 
relations and greater satisfaction be- 
cause the customer feels he is getting 
more than ordinary service. While 
several companies are aggressively 
pushing the idea. with reputed good 
results, the number is far too few. 
It seems to me that this is an exveri- 
mental field into which all of us 
might probe. With many companies 
participating, it would not be long 
hefore we all had a pretty good 
knowledge of the merits and costs of 
preventive measures. As it is, we 
know little and we are progressing 
very slowly. 


How about the curative side of the 
picture—our trouble service? Here, 
our first and worst weakness is lack 
of employee training with its result- 
ant and continual repeat calls. Next is 
our inability to dig out and quickly 
correct chronic complaints; and last, 
our lack of knowledge as to what our 
service costs. Because of their im- 
portance, I should like to take a 
few minutes discussing each. 





Employee Training 

Employee training to be effective 
mush combine two things—training 
and gauging results. Unfortunately, 
there is not much that I can say about 
training except that it must be con- 
tinual and repeated day after day 
without let-up. As to methods, our 
companies feel that the first and best 
is field work with a Supervisor, fol- 
lowed in order of preference with— 
field work with another serviceman, 
small group meetings and then in- 
dividual test room work. Most of us 
probably feel that a combination of 
several of these methods is the ideal 
for our local situation. For instance, 
the duties of a Supervisor demand 
that he accompany each of his men 
periodically as well as follow-up his 
work. In carrying out his own super- 
vision duty he is in a position to in- 
struct his men when he is with them, 
and subsequently, when he _ finds 
things on his follow-up which are not 
done in the prescribed manner. This, 
carried on in conjunction with fre- 
quent small group meetings, limited 
to a size small enough so that each 
man can actually demonstrate every 
point under discussion, presents 
what, in my judgment, is the most 
thorough and inexpensive means of 
training servicemen. As in all such 
systems, it requires close coopera- 
tion between Supervisors and groups. 


Gauging Results 


How can we “gauge” results? We 
go to the customer for part of the 
answer and to the Supervisor for the 
rest. The customer is contacted by 
both the Supervisor and the sales- 
man; either can very quickly deter- 
mine what the customer thinks about 
the service he has been rendered. 
Each unfavorable report should be 
checked back to its source—if it 
shows up a weakness in our system, 
then correct the system. Remember, 
our service is only as good as our 
customer thinks it is—how good we 
know it to be is of no value unless we 
can convince him. Telephone and let- 
ter inquiries are an inexpensive but 
helpful means of obtaining customer 
reaction. Very often the customer 
writes unsolicited to report, in most 
cases, poor service. Still, there are 
times when he wishes to commend the 
employee who has given what he 
feels to be excellent service. The 
check made by the Supervisor while 
calling with his men and following- 
up their work is important because 
in addition to securing the customer’s 
reaction he is in a position to see 
whether the work was done properly, 
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something the customer very often 
does not know. Because of its ex 
pense, supervision must of necessity 
be limited. For this reason, we are 
required to use as many of the other 
sampling methods as will fit in with 
our scheme of operations. 

Second on our list of contribu- 
tors to poor service and high costs 
is Our inability to recognize, dig out 
and quickly correct chronic com- 
plaints. I will agree right at the start 
that sooner or later chronic com- 
plaints come to light via a letter to 
the president or a notice to remove 
the appliance. To correct the trouble 
then is either too late or to say the 
least, embarrassing. At that stage we 
are dealing with an irate customer 
and it must be admitted that we have 
wasted good time and money doing 
nothing. Recognizing these com- 
plaints is a function of the Dispatch- 
ing Office. It can be best done by 
checking each incoming call against 
the completed work order file. If the 
call turns out to be a recurring com- 
plaint the dispatcher makes out a 
repeat call sheet which is passed on 
to the Supervisor. Once found, and 
brought out of hiding, it is a com- 
paratively simple job for the Super- 
visor to order, for instance, a filter 
or send out a special man who can 
clean up the situation. The repeat call 
sheets have the further advantage of 
calling attention to poor work or con- 
tinued wrong diagnosis. They are 
helpful in discussing problems either 
privately or in group meetings with 
the men, Gentlemen, if ever we make 
a costly error, it is when we permit 
service calls to pyramid. To you who 
do not now use this check system, | 
ask that you try it for one month. 
Your results, to say the least, will be 
surprising. 


Cost Records 


Last, but not least, we come to the 
subject of cost records. On this score, 
as a group, we are woefully deficient, 
particularly in parts service during 
warrantee. To attempt to reduce or 
control costs without records is in my 
opinion impossible. A simple system 
of daily tabulating orders by the type 
appliance offers a quick check on op- 
erations. Through it, we can imme- 
diately spot anything out of line and 
institute corrective measures. This, 
along with an account system for la- 
bor and material, corresponding to 
our order count makes any undue in- 
crease stick out like a sore thumb 
conspicuous and ready for treatment. 
Let our Supervisors go over, and be 
accountable for, these reports. It 
stimulates interest, makes them con- 
scious of expenditures, and very of- 
ten produces suggestions which ac- 


— 


complish results. Whether we operate 
a five or five hundred man company, 
cost records are necessary and essen- 
tial. : 

Through the kindness of the con- 
tributing companies | am able to sub- 
mit for your information the follow- 
ing statistics which may be useful in 
comparing your service operations 
with that of a fair cross-section of 
our territory. In using them, due con- 
sideration must be given to differ- 
ences in classification, local condi- 
tions and the like. 

In closing, let me summarize our 
situation as I see it. First, let us con- 
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tinue our free appliance service. Sec- 
ond, select our sales appliances care- 
fully, keep guarantees and terms 
within reasonable limits and charge 
for part service. Third, adopt proven 
preventive measures to _ correct 
trouble before it starts. Fourth, train 
personnel constantly, eliminate repeat 
calls and keep cost records to correct 
trouble as soon as it starts. If we 
can accomplish these things with any 
degree of success, I feel that the in- 
creasing use of automatic appliances 
need not cause undue worry, nor 
make it necessary for us to curtail 
our service. 


Statistics on Service Operations 


MFC sales per meter 
Meters per serviceman 
Calls per meter 


Calls per range in use per year ........ 
Calls per A.W.H. in use per year ...... 
Calls per Refg. in use per year ........ 
Service cost per Oe eS eee 


Service cost per meter 
Service cost per call 
Cost per range in use per year 


Cost per A.W.H. in use per vear ...... 
Cost per Refg. in use per year ........ 


5,000-30,000 30000-80,000 Average all 


Meters Meters Companies 
29.8 39.6 37.8 
1865. 3090. 2760. 
0.50 0.49 0.49 
0.26 0.27 0.27 
1.06 1.31 1.24 
1.11 1.26 1.24 
$ 0.025 $ 0.023 $ 0.023 
0.775 0.803 0.795 
1.57 1.35 1.39 
0.348 0.355 0.354 
1.30 1.30 1.30 
0.98 1.72 1.63 


Note: These service costs do not include parts service during warrantee. 








Sales Contest Awards 
of The New England Gas 


Association 


This year, there were 57 entrants 
in the Sales Contest, consisting of 46 
companies and 11 districts. In order 
to have a more even distribution of 
competing companies in each class, 
the company meter classifications 
were changed. 

The contest for the largest number 
of faucet type automatic water heater 
sales included all companies regard- 
less of size. Thirty-four entrants 
competed as against 30 last year. 
Blackstone Valley is the winner with 
an outstanding record of 2.48 units 
sold per 100 domestic meters. 

The following companies achieved 
the best record of any New England 
company for the following appliance 
sales: 

Ranges—Buzzards Bay in Class 
D had an exceptional record of 12.53 
units sold per 100 domestic meters. 

Automatic Water Heaters 
(thermostatically controlled )— 
Greenwich in Class D with a record 
of 6.44 units sold per 100 domestic 
meters. 

Refrigerators—Buzzards Bay in 


Class D with a record of 2.73 units 
sold per 100 domestic meters. 

Kitchen Heating—W insted Dis- 
trict of The Connecticut Light & 
Power Company in Class E with a 
record of 1.76 installations per 100 
domestic meters. 

Space Heating—Buzzards Bay 
with a record of 3.3 installations per 
100 domestic meters. 

Here are some records worthy of 
special mention : 

Portland won 3 awards in Class B 
and finished second in a fourth ap- 
pliance. 

Newport won 3 awards in Class C. 

New London Division of The Con- 
necticut Power Company won 2 
awards in Class C. 

Buzzards Bay made an outstanding 
record by winning 3 awards in Class 
D and by having the best record of 
any company in New England re- 
gardless of size for the per-meter 
sales of ranges, refrigerators and 
space heating installations. 

Nantucket and Portsmouth each 
won 2 awards in Class E. 
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METER REPAIR PARTS 


ALL MAKES — ALL SIZES OF METERS 
LARGEST GAS COMPANIES Now 
USING OUR PARTS 


SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR ON 
METER REPAIR PARTS 


SAMPLES AND PRICES 


GLADLY SENT 
—_ 


LAMBERT METER CO. 


BUSH TERM. BLDG. 4, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Meters 
Diaphragms 
Repairs 
Provers 
Pumps 
Calorimeters 
Wet Meters 
Gauges 
Apparatus 














$400,000.00 


FIVE YEARS 


Just one job of load-building 
with the 


ange Lo-Bill 


CONVERSION WATER HEATER 








AUTOGAS CORPORATION 


Chicago, Illinois 


GENERAL SALES AGENT 
Republic Heaters Sales Company 


2258 Diversey Ave. Chicago 







































































Pick the megulator yOu Anow Is Dependable---a BARBER! 


A gas pressure regulator is not a device on which it 
pays to take chances. Too much is involved. The 
name and reputation of the maker, the record of his 
product, are worth far more than a trivial saving in 
cost. For safety and certainty of operation, for posi- 
tive response within narrow limits of pressure drop 
—you can be SURE of your Regulator when it's a 
BARBER. 


In appearance, Barber Regulators are styled up to 
the minute—wholly in keeping with the modern note 
in gas appliance design. Compact all-bronze body, 
with brass working parts. Sizes %” to 12” tested 
and certified by A. G. A. Testing Laboratory. If you 
make or distribute a gas-burning appliance, you will 
serve your customers better by fitting it with a 
Barber Regulator. 


Attractive folders on this Regulator will be furnished 
free, at your request, for distribution to your trade. 
Write for catalog and price list on Barber Burner 
Units for Gas Appliances, Conversion Burners for 
Furnaces and Boilers, and Regulators. 


THE BARBER GAS BURNER CO. 
3704 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 





REGULATORS 
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Dig You Must! 


Before You Lay the Pipe— 


= 
wy, 
Dig Anywhere -Anytime 


AT LEAST COST 


“Clevelands” are the “workingest” equipment you ever saw or used. Here is 
real trenching performance of the highest type. Time-tested, time-proven wheel 
type full crawler design is backed by sound engineering and solid quality 
all the way through. 





Compact, yet rugged, with superfluous weight eliminated and amply powered 
for the toughest tasks in any type of soil. “Clevelands” speed up every opera- 
tion incidental to mechanical trenching and deliver maximum performance 
whether the jobs are in the close confined areas of city and suburbs or on 
main lines in open country. Easy to operate and transport (on specially built 
trailers) “Clevelands” fit into more jobs and reduce trenching costs to the 
minimum. 

You take no chance on “Clevelands” for they are sold on a guaranteed satisfac- 
tion basis. Write today for details. 





THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER CO. 


“PIONEER OF THE SMALL TRENCHER” 
20100 St. Clair Avenue — Cleveland, Ohio 


SUPERIOR GAS METERS 


For Sound Values and Continuous Operating Economy. Meters for 
Domestic and Industrial Use, All Sizes 5B to 60C, 








Wet Test and Demonstration Meters 
Diaphragms—Service Cleaners 
Provers—Meter Repairs. 


Superior Meters are built to A. G. A. specifications to provide complete 
protection against leaks and costly repairs. Write for details and 





SUPERIOR METER COMPANY 
167 41st Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 








a7 — The COLLOIDAL Oxide 


Most economical because:—LUX removes most 
H.S and cleans up traces longest. LUX is always 
active, whatever the atmospheric temperature. 
Even in depth of Winter its activity is unim- 
paired, 

LUX-MATERIAL & LUX SPONGE for Prompt 


shipment. 


THE ALPHA-LUX COMPANY, Inc. 
192 FRONT ST., NEW YORK 

















Philadelphia Chicago 
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Knowledge of Law Avoids Liability 


VERY gas company officiai has 
occasion to determine questions 
of law. Obviously, a correct 

solution of a legal problem may avoid 
litigation and consequently result in 
a great saving of time and money. 

The principal advantage to gas 
company officials in obtaining reli- 
able legal information in simplified 
form is that generally litigation may 
be avoided. One dependable way of 
minimizing company chances of ft 
nancial loss is in being familiar with 
the outcome of recent higher court 
decisions involving other gas com- 
panies. By this method officials will 
be able to eliminate many causes of 
litigation. 

For example, considerable discus- 
sion has arisen from time to time 
with respect to the legal effect of a 
city ordinance which makes it un- 
lawful for gas fitters to allow gas 
to flow through gas piping unless 
previously inspected and tested. 

It is important to know that re- 
cently a higher court held that an 
ordinance of this nature applies par- 
ticularly to gas fitters, owners and 
persons controlling the premises, 
and also to gas companies under 
certain circumstances as, for exam- 
ple, when a company first connects 
its line with the premises. In other 
words, if the owner of premises de- 
sires to make further extensions, 
after the gas company has connected 
and inspected its line to the prem- 
ises, such owner cannot hold the gas 
company liable in damages for in- 
juries resulting from defects in the 
installation or failure to comply with 
the city ordinance. 

The latest higher court case in- 
volving this point of law is Lone 
Star Gas Co. v. Eckel, 110 S.W. 
(2d) 936. In this case a city ordi- 
nance was litigated which provided : 

“It shall be unlawful for any person, 
firm or corporation, owning or controll- 
ing any building in the City of Fort 
Worth, in which new gas piping may 
hereafter be installed, or existing gas 
piping altered, or any gas fitter or any 
other person to allow gas to flow 
through such piping, unless the same 
has been inspected and tested by the 
Inspector of Plumbing. . 

A person who was arrer in 
a school building filed suit against 
a gas company to recover damages 
for personal injuries sustained when 
a gas explosion occurred in the build- 


By 
Leo T. Parker 


Attorney at Law 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


ing. The testimony showed that the 
school district undertook to extend 
its gas lines from the main building 
to an annex and that the extensions 
were made by the plumbers employed 
by the school district, without any 
assistance from or supervision by the 
gas company. However, the injured 
person proved that the gas company 
had installed a gas meter on the 
premises just previously to the ex- 
plosion and that it was negligent and 
rendered liable for the injury because 
its employe did not test the pipes. 
However, it is interesting to observe 
that the higher court indicated that 
the gas company was not liable, and 
stated the following important law: 


“It cannot be said that appellant 
(company) should have anticipated that 
the owners of the school premises 
would be negligent in extending its gas 
lines, or that they would breach the 
provisions of the city ordinance in 
question, but it had the right to as- 
sume that the extension pipes were suf- 
ficiently secure to permit the flow of 
gas in them, unless it was actually put 
upon notice that such facts did not ex- 
ist, or were given such information as 
would put a reasonably prudent person 
upon notice that defects probably ex- 
isted, making the flow of gas on the 
premises dangerous. If this were not 
a sound and necessary rule. then when- 
ever a consumer of natural gas caused 
a new stove to be installed on his prem- 
ises by a plumber of his own selection 
the gas company could be held liable 
for damages resulting from a gas leak 
occasioned by the negligent acts 
of such plumber.” 


Also, in the leading case of Ports- 
mouth Gas Co. v. Maddox, 185 N.E. 
527, it was disclosed that gas es- 
ca ped from a defective service line 
on the ieaieaiie of a consumer, and 
an explosion resulted and effected 
serious injury The higher court 
refused to hold the gas company li- 
able, and said: 


“Another rule, however, applies where 
gas escapes from a defective service 
line on the property of a consumer. In 
such case the service line is the prop- 
erty of the consumer and not of the 
gas company. The gas company in case 
of a defective service line is only held 
responsible when it has had notice of 
the defect and has had an opportunity 
to shut off the gas or remedy the de- 
fect.” 


Employe Receipts Partly Paid Bill 


Generally speaking, a gas com- 
pany is lable for contracts and 
agreements made by employes au- 
thorized to represent the company. 
Therefore, if an employe agrees to 
accept part payment of a gas bill 
and delay cutting off the gas supply, 
the company ‘s bound by the agree- 
ment. 

For example, in Arkansas-Louisi- 
ana Gas Co. v. Phillips, 117 S.W. 
(2d) 349, it was disclosed that a 
woman filed suit against a gas com- 
pany to recover damages for wrong- 
fully cutting off the gas from her 
apartment, on the 6th day of July. 
She testified that she was deprived 
of the use of hot water and hot packs 
to treat her left arm on which an 
operation had been performed by 
her physician in an effort to cure 
rheumatoid arthritis of her wrist, 
with which she was afflicted, and 
that the lack of hot water and hot 
packs prescribed by her physician 
caused her to suffer great pain and 
allowed the adhesions he had broken 
in the joint to knit together again 
without accomplishing the purpose 
for which they had been broken. 

The gas company filed an answer 
denying that it had wrongfully cut 
off the gas or that the lack of hot 
water and hot packs, in which to 
keep her arm after the operation 
had added to her pain and suffering 
or was the proximate cause of the 
stiff joint or ankylosis of her wrist 
but was the natural result of the di- 
sease with which she was afhicted. 

Testimony was introduced upon 
the issues joined, and the cause was 
submitted to the jury upon evidence 
adduced by the respective parties and 
instructions of the court, resulting 
in a verdict and judgment against 
the gas company for $1000. The 
company appealed to the higher court 
and proved that the contract for gas 
service signed by the woman re- 
quired her to comply with the com- 
pany’s rules and regulations, one 
of which was to pay her gas bills 
monthly, and upon failure to do so 
the gas company should have the 
right to cut off the gas. Also that 
she failed to pay her bills and was 
notified that unless she paid her 


bills that were past-due on June 10, 
her gas would be cut off. 
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The woman testified and proved 
that when she received the notice she 
went to see the company’s employe 
and explained that she only had $5, 
which amount she was willing to pay 
on the bill provided the balance due 
would be added to her current bill 
for the next month, which would be- 
come due on July 17. She further 
testified that after the operation was 
performed on the morning of July 
6, the gas was cut off so that she 
could not use hot water and hot packs 
on her arm to prevent swelling and 
pain and suffering during the time 
of her recovery. She further testi- 
fied that the parties living in the 
other part of the apartment building 
were away working, and that she had 
no way to get hot water and hot 
packs after the gas was cut off and 
that she received no notice that same 
would be cut off before her arm was 
operated upon. 

In view of these facts the higher 
court sustained the lower court’s 
verdict which held the gas company 
liable in damages, and said: 


“The issue of whether or not ap- 
pellant (company) accepted $5 as a 
payment on its bill and extended the 
time for further payment to July 17 
was clearly one for the jury and being 
submitted under correct instructions ap- 
pellant (company) is bound by the ver- 
dict against it on that issue. . Both 

hysicians testified, in substance, that 
hot water and hot packs would prevent 
swelling and pain. It may be said then 
that under the evidence it is practically 
undisputed that on account of the fail- 
ure to get hot water and hot packs 
she suffered much pain during the time 
she was ill.” 


Also see Maryland v. Moon, 231 
Mich. 56, in which the court said: 


“Whenever a principal has placed 
an agent in such a situation that a 
person of ordinary prudence, conversant 
with business usages and the nature of 
the particular business, is justified in 
assuming that such agent is authorized 
to perform in behalf of the principal, 
the particular act, and such particular 
act oe been performed, the principal 
is estopped from denying the agent’s 
authority to perform it.” 


Avoid Dangers of Gas 


It is well settled law that a man 
or company who delivers an article, 
which he knows to be dangerous or 
noxious, to another person, without 
notice of its nature and qualities, is 
liable for any injury which may reas- 
onably be contemplated as likely to 
result, and which does in fact result, 
therefrom, to that person or any 
other, who is not himself in fault. 

Other courts have held that one 
who delivers such an article or sub- 
stance is liable even though he was 
ignorant of its noxious character, if 


in the exercise of ordinary prudence 
he or his employes should have pos- 
sessed such knowledge. 

For example, in the case of Grin- 
nell vy. Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation, and Shepard vy. Same, 
276 N.W. 535, it was shown that a 
company delivered gas in a container. 
The consumer, when using it, sus- 
tained severe injuries as the result 
of an explosion caused. by the fact 
that the company had not explained 
to the consumer the known dangers 
of using the gas for the purposes 
intended. The higher court promptly 
indicated that the injured consumer 
was entitled to damages, and said: 


“A man who orders a work to be 
executed, from which, in the natural 
course of things injurious consequences 
to his neighbors must be expected to 
arise, unless means are adopted by 
which such consequences may be avert- 
ed, is bound to see to the doing of that 
which is necessary to prevent mischief, 
and cannot relieve himself of his re- 
sponsibility. . .. 


Validity of Contracts 


Various courts have held that con- 
tracts between a gas company and 
its customers, whether made prior 
to incorporation of city or there- 
after cannot limit the city’s statutory 
right to regulate its business. In 
other words, the governmental power 
of self-protection cannot be contract- 
ed away, nor can the exercise of 
rights granted, nor the use of prop- 
erty, be withdrawn from the implied 
liability to governmental regulations 
in particulars essential to the preser- 
vation of the community from in- 
jury. The general rule on this sub- 
ject deducible from the latest higher 
courts is that the legislative power 
vested in municipal bodies is some- 
thing which cannot be bartered away 
in such manner as to disable them 
from the performance of their public 
functions. 

Contracts may create rights of 
property, but, when contracts deal 
with a subject-matter which lies with- 
in the control of the United States 
Congress, or State Legislative bodies, 
they have a congenital infirmity. 
Parties cannot remove their trans- 
actions from the reach of dominant 
constitutional power by making con- 
tracts about them. 

However, perhaps a review of a 
recent higher court case will illus- 
trate the law better than mere ex- 
planation. 

For illustration, in the late case 
of City of Wink et al. v. Wink Gas 
Co., 115 S.W. (2d) 973, it was 
shown that the Board of Commis- 
sioners of a city passed an ordinance 
prescribing the rates to be charged 
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for natural gas in the city. A sched- 
ule was adopted by which the rates 
per thousand cubic feet diminished 
with increased consumption. The 
ordinance contained other regulatory 
provisions. Later an ordinance was 
passed, with an emergency clause at- 
tached, which contained the following 
provisions : 

“Section 1. That from and after 
the passage, approval and _publica- 
tion of this ordinance it shall be un- 
lawful for any person, firm, corpora- 
tion, or association engaged in the 
business of the distribution and sale 
of natural gas in the city to demand, 
insist upon, or require by contract, 
stipulation, rule, or otherwise, the 
setting of more than one meter to 
measure the gas furnished to one 
consumer or property owned or 
leased by him at one location, un- 
less more than one meter is requested 
by such property owners or lessee.” 

The gas company filed suit against 
the city seeking to enjoin the city 
and its officers from enforcing the 
ordinance for the following reasons: 
(a) That it would force the com- 
pany to unlawfully discriminate be- 
tween its customers; (b) that it 
would deprive the company of large 
sums of revenue by requiring it to 
sell and distribute gas to all who have 
and maintain more than one house 
on one meter for a lesser price and 
at a lesser revenue than would be 
received if sale and distribution were 
made through a single meter for 
each separate use and establishment ; 
(c) that it would apparently destroy 
the obligations of various contracts 
between the company and customers, 
which, it alleged, were made prior 
to the incorporation of the city. 

Notwithstanding these objections 
the higher court held the ordinance 
valid and effective. The court said: 


“No contract between appellee (com- 
pany) and its customers, whether made 
prior to the incorporation of the city 
or thereafter, can destroy or limit the 
city’s rights to regulate rates. 


The higher court when declaring 
the ordinance valid, anticipated uses 
of gas by various travelers. This 
court said: 

“At times it is not only conceiv- 
able, but more than probable, that 
facilities for heating water and food 
will be necessary for the health of 
infants traveling with their parents 
and for the comfort and well-being 
of the adults. It is not unreasonable 
to anticipate that many of these 
travelers will remain but a few hours, 
or at most a few days, and desire 
facilities for cooking and for heating 
water for bathing. . . .” 
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HE Gas Service Company’s 
a business departments, in 

25 towns of Kansas and Mis- 
souri, including the twin cities sit- 
uated at old Westport where the 
mouth of the Kaw River empties 
into the Missouri River, Kansas 
City, Kansas and Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, this year established a most 
remarkable gas range sales record 
in ringing up sales for 1162 units 
in a 12-day drive preceding Thanks- 
giving. 

The 1938 turkey season push for 
new range business was the most suc- 
cessful short time campaign of its 
type ever to be put on in the history 
of the Gas Service Company. 

Supplementing the utility sales ef- 
tort was a cooperative gas range 
dealers campaign in which 130 deal- 
ers joined in common front attack 
against buying resistance. These 
130 dealers in cooperation with the 
utility, in areas where Gas Serv- 
ice mains are maintained, succeed- 
ed in moving new ranges into the 
homes of 370 gas users, bring the 
total sales of the drive to 1532. And 
after all 1532 feeders for the mains 
is a mean figure in anybody’s gas 
house, especially when the electric 
cooking advocates are becoming 
noisier, if not yet menacing. 

Compared with 1937, when na- 
tional sales in nearly all industries 
exceeded 1938, and when 1231 ranges 
were sold by the utility and cooperat- 
ing dealers in the same type of cam- 
paign, the 1938 campaigners deserve 
the applause of the industry and at 
least a word of recognition in the 
industry’s journalistic representative, 
the AMERICAN GAs JOURNAL. 

As a matter of record, showing 
the accumulative effect of established 
sales plans, the 1936 campaign for 
Thanksgiving range sales brought to 
the books a figure of 885 company 
sales and 270 installations by co- 
operating dealers. 

The dealers introduction into these 
seasonal endeavors took place in 
1936, so the previous year’s Turkey 
Day activity netted 734 units which 
evidences a mentionable gain over 
1934, the year this annual gas range 
drive was inaugurated, during which 





By 
John Beall 


exactly 631 new ranges were in place 
to cook Thanksgiving dinners. 

The special Roper model featured, 
during the 1938 campaign, at a price 


of $78.50 and 
one of 


“your old stove” was 
the most attractive offers the 
utility and its dealers have been able 
to make. This sales price naturally 
provided salesmen with a tool sut- 
ficient in leverage to crack many a 
hard shell of indecision. Another 
phase of the campaign, according to 
campaigners is greatly responsible 
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1532 Gas Ranges Sold In Vigorous 12-Day Campaign 
Record Set By Cities Service Utility And Dealers 





for the creditable 12-day record ; that 
of offering a free turkey with the 
purchase of each gas range during 
the sale. These two features, low 
price and free turkeys, coupled with 
an extremely low down payment, 75c, 
in the hands of inspired salesmen de- 
sirous of closing deals, can be written 
down in your sales plan portfolio for 
1939 as important contributing ele- 
ments in effective movement of mer- 
chandise. 

All of the range models and makes 
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THIS BEAUTIFUL NEW 
ROPER OFFERS THESE 
MANY MODERN FEA. 
TURES, AND MORE! 
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) Geant Speed Burner 
3 Summer Speed Burners 


ive 


Air Stream Cooking Top 
Automatic Top Lighter 
Enameled Burner Tray 


Oven Control 


i ey 


Super Insulated Oven 


Smokeless Brovier 


Tener Alarm 
Non Sag Oven Racks oe 7 
Two Big Roll Drawers 


PUT YOURSELF 
3 IN THE OTHER 
FELLOW’S SHOES 


SUBSCRIBE TO THE 1938 
CHARITIES CAMPAIGN 











824 GRAND Vi. 9700, 











DURING OUR THANKSGIVING 
GAS RANGE SALE 


SPECIAL REDUCTIONS OW ALi *__ 
GAS RANGES DURING THIS SALE 


KANSAS CITY GAS CO. 


A CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


COOPERATING IN THIS SALE ARE THE FOLLOWING GAS RANGE DEALERS: 
Rockhill Radio & Retrigerster Co. 
Mace's North Mehornay Furniture Co Peime: & Bice 
Katz Drug Company 
Bunting Hardware Co 
Wyandotte Furniture Co. 
Bive Seal Home Apphance Co 





BeVite 3 


JSALE 


NOV. 10-23 
SPECIAL OFFER--THIS ‘112” ROPER GAS RANGE 


4 8ROADWAY 310 ARMOUR RD. 








One of the Full Page Advertisements Used in Local Newspapers for Thanksgiving Campaign. 
Note the Listing of Cooperating Dealers. 
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ye a ay Exclusive “Simmer- 
&. t | ~<a Staggered Speed” TOP 
W ” Patented TOP BURNER — 
% “LIFETIME” se ta MANY OTHERS 
COOKING ; 
BIG CHART ; 
“3-in-1 | 
Easy-Clean 
OVEN ; 
% | 3 
> “X-RAY” °40] 0 
OVEN with | : 
ELECTRIC 
OVEN : > 2 
LIGHT 
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THERE’S A ROPER pros 
for Every Home and Every Purse ee Ss 
Particular customers SHOP gas ranges . . . they com- ti F3 7 {i 7 
pare feature for feature, improvement for improvement. pete ————— 
When you show them ROPER for 1939 you'll have < —. 
“ALL the answers,” for this superb line of gas ranges ee —__, 





has ALL of the refinements! That's why dealers who 
feature ROPER this year will find more prospects than 
ever turned into SALES. 


The above features are only a few of 
the many ROPER refinements. Other 


developments include “Giant Simmer- sd 

Speed” Burner, “Simmer-Speed” Burner, : IL = — - eee 
3-in-1"" Oven, “Lifetime” Cooking Chart. ae 

Extra-Capacity Handy-High Astogril Roll _ # R cE R ; 
Broiler, “X-Ray” Oven with Electric Oven ; —eed he 
Light. “Insta-Flame” Top Lighter, “‘Insta- —_——_ a 


Flame” Oven and Broiler Lighter, and Al, }— 








“Turret Top.” These features help create 
the all-important ROPER factor of SALA- 


SEND FOR THE COMPLETE STORY FOR 1939 sellicld” featuring the Ext: 


ON THE ROPER LINE TODAY mpacity Handy - High Astog 


0. D. ROPER 








ER comonanon 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE AND PLANT: necerens ALE 
WAREHOUSES 


USE ROPER SALES 








Chicago: 343 South Dearborn Street —Atianta: 901 William Oliver Bidg.— Los Angeles: 2481 Porter Street 
Cincinnati, Dallas, Kansas City, Milwaukee, Newark, Boston, Washington, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Roanoke PROMOTION PLANS 


ROPER RANGES ARE IDEAL FOR USE WITH ANY TYPE OF GAS, INCLUDING BOTTLED GAS ee 
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Outdoor 


and dealers, 
price during 
was the new 


handled by the utility 
were marked down in 
the sale. However it 
Roper reduced in price from $112.00 
to $78.50, with such features 
giant speed burner, 3 simmer speed 
burners, air stream cooking top, au- 
tomatic top lighter, enameled burner 
tray, unquestionable oven control, 
super insulated oven, smokeless 
broiler, timer alarm and two big roll 
drawers, that, according to sale di 
rectors, got the most attention from 
the public. 

The sales campaign was opened 
with a full page newspaper splash. 
This was followed by two other full 
page insertions, a full showing in 
Kansas City, Missouri, of billboard 
posters, 200 direct mail pieces sent 
to the select list of prospects pre 
sented to the utility advertising man 
ager, Charles D. Greason, by both 
the utility salesmen and dealer sales 
men throughout the 25 towns served 
by the Gas Service Company, and 
dealer and utility floor and window 
display material including cut-outs 
of turkeys labeled “free with each 
gas range during this sale.”’ 

An intelligent, economical and ex- 
tremely effective bit of strategy in 
the conduct of the campaign is cer- 
tainly worthy of note by either util 
ity officials or gas appliance dealers. 
It centered around the awarding of 
the free turkeys to purchasers of 


as a 


ranges during the duration of the 
sale. It would have been of little 
more convenience and not a great 


deal cheaper to buy an option on a 
stock of packing house turkeys to 
be taken out in bulk at the close of 
the campaign. However the utility 
officials were wiser and of greater 
vision than this. They issued mer- 


chandise with certificates redeemable 
in sweet turkey meat at any retail 
store or market suiting the fancy of 
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the certificate holder. It is clear 
enough to see that this step imme- 
diately added to the goodwill of the 
range buyer. The many markets and 
grocery stores throughout the terri- 
tory were quick in their approval 
of this plan, and the housewife 
could lay no blame on the utility 
for an unsatisfactory fowl, causing 


any amount of embarrassment and 
il will. That one proclamation of 
policy determining how the house- 


wife shall receive her free turkey 
is the added touch of smart manage- 
ment that rounds out the circle of 
successful campaigning. 

The following table shows the 
number of ranges sold in the various 
Service Company properties, 
also the number of cooperating deal- 
ers, the number sold by the dealers 


Gas 


and During Campaign. and the total ranges sold in the vari- 
ous cities: 

Sold by No. of Dealer Total 

Company Dealers Sales Sales 

Arkansas City v) ca vy) 
\ugusta 6 2 ] 7 
Beloit Div. . Ze 22 
Carrollton Div 5 - 
Carthage 26 26 
( herryvale 7 2 / 
El Dorado 26 5 3 29 
Fort Scott 10 10 
Hiawatha Div 16 - 16 
Hutchinson 59 10 17 76 
Independence 33 5 + 37 
Joplin . 53 53 
Webb City 8 & 
Merriam oe 21 5 7) 30 
Monett Div. 21 21 
Newton 17 6 2 19 
Ottawa 6 12 7) 15 
Parsons is 27 3 4 21 
Pittsburg] 58 6 3 61 
st Joseph 55 55 
Topeka 52 9 28 80 
Warrensburg Div 10 z . 10 
Wichita 129 18 27 156 
Kansas City, M« 373 21 209 582 
Kansas City, Kans 113 26 54 16/ 
Totals 1162 130 370 1532 








Laclede Gas Light Co. Enjoys 
Big Sales Increase 

January, normally a 

Christmas buy- 

routed by the newly reorgan- 


The sales jinx ot 


slow month, after heavy 


} 
&, tid>d 


been 


ed sales department of Laclede Gas 
] 7 St Louis, Mo. 
sales the first 
his year reached a total volume 


of $41,514.43, as compared to $18,632 for 


ined appliance for 


b’} 


uary of last year. This is the best 
uary appliance volume the company 
as had since 1929 
t 
Oregon Air Conditioning Conference 
Technical and non-technical phases of 


conditioning and exhibits of the latest 


} 


equipment as displayed by manufacturers 

share the spotlight at Oregon’s second 

ual Air Conditioning Conference at 

irvallis, March 23 to 25, inclusive, ac- 

rding to general chairman Earl C. Wil- 

ey, assistant professor of mechanical en- 
ginee at Oregon State College. 





The conterence, sponsored by the Col- 
lege with cooperation from manufacturers 
[ and allied 
equipment, is held at the school of engi- 


heating, air conditioning, 


neering. 


Manufacturers interested in arranging 
exhibits are requested to get in touch with 
Earl C. Willey, State 

Corvallis, Oregon; Thomas E 


510 Southwest 


College, 
Taylor, 
3rd 


Oregon 
OT 
Consulting Engineer, 
Avenue, Portland, Oregon 

airman Willey with 
J. Don- 
ald Kroeker, Portland consulting engineer, 
J. C. Othus, 
mechanical 


Assisting General (¢ 
plans for the 1939 conference are 
program chairman; associate 
of at 
State 


rangements; B. W 


professor engineering 


Oregon College, chairman of ar- 


Farnes of the Control 
Equipment Company, Portland, attendance 
Taylor, exhibits 


chairman; Thomas E 


chairman; and A. E. Finlay, Portland Gas 
& Coke Company heating engineer, : pub- 


licity chairman. 
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OO many sales meetings deter 
instead of spur. From inter- 
views with sales executives of 


eastern gas companies and attendance 


at sales meetings designed to stimu- 
late sales of gas appliances, | have 
compiled these simple rules, which, 
if followed, should help make the 
sales meeting an effective medium 
for priming the pump to bigger sales. 
1:—Plan each sales meeting before 
hand in detail. Poorly planned sales 
meetings are no better than poorly 
planned merchandising programs. 
2:—Prepare a schedule of regular 
meetings. Don’t squeeze them too 
close together. Not more than one 
a week. Some executives hold sales 
meetings every morning. Analysis 
indicates they do more harm than 
good. Where sales meetings are 
held once a week, gas company exec- 
utives report most favorably on gas 
appliance sales directly traceable to 
their salesmen. Don’t drag the sales 
meeting out too long. Two hours 
is a good limit, say the executives 
interviewed. 

3:—Inspirational stuff is taboo. May 
have passed muster in the old 
days but sales executives are unani- 
mous in the contention that nowa- 
days, pep palaver at sales meetings is 
a bane, not a boon. Preachments 
anent loyalty, hard work and similar 
inspirationals, miss fire today. 
4:—Play down technical discussion 
of a product. Play up the reasons 
why the consumer should buy the 
product. Many sales meetings are 


wet blankets because an engineer 
takes the floor and waxes enthusiastic 
about the mechanism of a new gad- 
get, forgetting the human angle 
entirely—and that is the angle from 
which salesmen sight the most sales. 
For example, one salesman surfeited 
with technical information at sales 
meetings was trying to sell a gas- 
fired boiler to a wealthy old lady. He 
talked safety controls, controls, con- 
trols because he heard these auto- 
matic watch-dogs stressed at sales 
Finally, the elderly lady 
said with justifiable pique, ‘I be- 
lieve all you say about the way this 
thing works, but what I’m interested 
in is, will it keep an old lady warm?” 
See that your sales meetings revolve 
around the reasons nearest and dear- 
est to a prospect’s heart for wanting 
to buy the product. 

5:—Don’t do all the talking, school- 
master-like. Plan the meeting so that 
the salesmen do most of the talking. 
Experienced sales directors say that 
often they can learn more from their 
salesmen than they can teach them. 
On every sales force there are “‘spout- 
ers” who will hog the meeting with 
speeches if allowed free rein.  In- 
duce them to think more and talk 
less. Give each man an opportunity 
to be heard. That makes all take deep 
personal interest in the meeting be- 
cause each man feels he is part of 
it. Avoid formal talks, except on 
company policy—and they should be 
few. 

6 :—Consult 


meetings. 


salesmen before each 
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Booming, Instead of Dooming Sales 
With the Sales Meeting 


By 
Arthur Roberts 


meeting for ideas and routine of pro- 
cedure. Delegate topics for sales- 
men to talk upon, limiting the time. 
Offer prizes tor good ideas on how 
to build sales volume or how to 
overcome specific objections that 
have been giving the salesmen con- 
siderable trouble, such as the “I can’t 
afford it” objection, born of fear 
in times of business lapses. 
7:—Dunk criticism way down un- 
der. Do not reproach a salesman in 
open meeting, even though he de- 
serves it. “Talk turkey” to him pri- 
vately after the meeting. If criticism 
is necessary, make it painless and 
constructive. For example, one sales 
manager welds the weak spots in 
salesmen technique by asking for re- 
ports on prospects found difficult to 
close, getting in detail the process 
of handling in each case. As each 
salesman lays bare his selling tech- 
nique, the sales manager asks other 
salesmen at the meeting if they have 
had experience with similar pros- 
pects and how they handled them 
successfully. Under this plan, the 
salesmen criticize each other and 
often severely, but coming from this 
source, the criticism is accepted with 
more grace than when an executive 
passes out the brickbats. Exchange 
of views between salesmen is one of 
the constructive advantages of a sales 
meeting. Encourage it. A tough 
prospect for one salesman may be 
soft picking for another. 

8:—Use tact when reporting com- 
parative performances. At some sales 
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Partlow Temperature Controls 


This Gas Oven is equipped with a Partlow Temperature 
Recording Controller which assures correct temperature 
Charts tell the complete story of what is 


inside the oven. 


lhe Partlow Saf-T-Flame Gas Pilot insures safety by 
shutting off the entire gas supply instantly in case of Gas or Elec- 
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Modernize with Partlow 


The Partlow Corporation 
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meetings, all the bouquets are thrown 
to the big-volume producers, where 
as, the rear-enders need most atten 
tion. The top-notchers can take care 
of themselves. This is particularly 
pertinent where rookies are part of 
the sales force. Discouraging the 
trailers by always boosting leaders 
at sales meetings is bad business. Give 
credit where credit is due but utilize 
praise more at sales meetings to en- 
courage those behind the leaders. The 
big-time producer needs encourage- 
ment only when he slips into a slump. 
When he is batting high, his income 
is sufficient tonic. 


9:—Inject a novel feature into each 
meeting. The same procedure palls 
Vary the routine and method of 
presentation. 


10 :—Noisy, stuffy rooms decrease 
the effectiveness of sales meetings. 
Be sure the room is quiet and well 
ventilated. 


11:—Keep minutes of meetings. If 
too burdensome to record all details, 
record only the highlights. Often 
important for future reference and 
guidance. 

12:—The salesman is primarily in- 
terested in how to make more money. 
That should be the theme of every 
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Build all routine 
around it. Self-betterment is the goal 
of all worthwhile salesmen. The 
“You” appeal, so effective with pros- 
pects is equally effective with sales- 
men at sales meetings. 


13 :—Follow the clinical method. 
Breakdown visually and verbally all 
details of a proposition so that the 
salesmen can get first hand knowl- 
edge of how to overcome objections, 
how to put over talking points most 
effectively, how to swing into a fast 
selling stride with a new model or 
product, how to conduct selling talks 
with effect, yet decorum, against 
competition. Practical instruction, 
not theoretical hooey, gets best re- 
sults. Many sales directors call their 
sales meetings—sales  clinics—be- 
cause modern procedure is more clin- 
ical than inspirational. 


sales meeting. 


14:—Dramatize the sales meeting. A 
blackboard is a dramatic prop. A 
piece of chalk is an inexpensive me- 
dium for focusing and holding atten- 
tion, also visualizing statements 
made. A bulletin board helps drama- 
tize discussion. Fasten thereon pub- 
lished and typewritten data touching 
the proposition and the meeting. 
Commercial films touching sales 
training procured from manufactur- 
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ers and other sources are used at 
sales meetings to excellent advantage. 
They dramatize salesmanship, induce 
the salesmen to greater effort by 
weaving love, comedy and tragedy 
around the sellmg career with the 
successful salesman always winning 
in the end. 


Mock sales can be dramatized to 
afford opportunity for amusement, 
also serious consideration of effective 
selling procedure. To get best re 
sults, rehearse them. 


Dramatization can be injected 
into the sales meeting in many ways. 
The sales director who uses his head 
can dig up inexpensive media to this 
end. 


15:—Avoid formality. Make the gen- 
eral atmosphere of a sales meeting 
as homelike as possible. It isn't 
necessary to pass out cigars or re 
freshments to assure the success of 
a sales meeting. If the meeting itself 
offers means for improving selling 
technique, the salesman will feel 
amply rewarded for attending. If 
the meeting offers nothing but empty 
words, then, neither company nor 
salesman profit, regardless of how 
satisfied the inner man. 
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Stimulate Water Heater Sales 


HOUSEHOLD GAS WATER HEATING 


By Charles W. Merriam, Jr. 


Nine chapters of the true essence of this subject. 


Engineering ABC's 

Water Heater Types 

Hot Water—How Much? 

Gas Consumption for Water Heating 
Water Piping & Installation 

What Size Heater 

Automatic Heater Accessories 
Competitive Water Heating 

Hot Water—For What? 


“A Book like this has long been needed to enable our 

salesmen to present a sound and convincing attack on this 

most worthwhile business of our industry.’,-—A. M. Bee- 

bee, Gen. Supt. Gas Dept., Rochester G G E Co., Roches- 
Y 


“‘A Real contribution to the gas industry.’’- 

of natural gas, manufactured gas, or by-product gas. For ler, Chairman, A.G.A. Water Heating Committee 

reversing furnaces, constructed with oversize valves. Ask 

Size 5” x 8”, 142 Pages amply illustrated. Cloth Bound. 
Special Close-Out Price $1.00 a Copy. 


AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL 
New York 


53 Park Place 
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—R. A. Koeh- 
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A Home Made Unit Heater 


Auto Radiator Used in Connection with 
Gas Burning, Tank Type, Water Heater 
Provides Space Heating 


by 


J. H. Dunnewin 
Grand Rapids, Mich 


Shown in the picture is a rathet 
novel space heating installation used 
by the author. 

“It consists essentially of a Gra 
ham-Paige automobile radiator, a 
small gas hot water heater, two ele 
tric fans, the necessary piping and 
a cabinet to house the installation. 
Before taking the picture one side 
of the cabinet was removed. 

The outlet from the heater coil to 
the radiator is 2”. Returns from both 
sides of the radiator bottom are car 
ried to the water heater. An over 
flow is piped from the bottom of 
heater to a level just above the vent 
valve in the top of the radiator. The 
loss of water by evaporation is made 
up by occasional addition through 
the overflow. The overflow also takes 
care of any extreme pressure. (Ed 
itor’s Note: An expansion tank, sim 
ilar to that used on hot water heat- 
ing systems, would seem to have ad 
vantages over the overflow arrang« 
ment described ). 

Circulation is by ‘thermo syphon” 
action, the principle being the same 
as that used on the old Model “T” 
Ford cars. The outlet line from 
the water heater to the radiator is 
covered with asbestos so as to give 
a higher temperature at the radiator 
top and thus promote circulation. 

There are two &” electric fans. 
These are used only when it is de 
sired to speed up circulation when 


Gas Water Heater, 
Auto Radiator and 
Fans Employed as 
Space Heater. One 
Side of Cabinet has 
been Removed to il- 
lustrate Details. 


starting the heater, after which one 
is turned off. After room tempera- 
ture is once attained the gas is turned 
low and a resistance is cut in on the 
one fan, causing it to run half speed. 
Only in severe weather is it neces- 
sary to run the fan full speed, and 
even then it is not necessary to have 
the gas turned on all the time. A 
recent installation of an_ electric 
lighter makes it convenient to turn 
the gas off and on. One further 
improvement would be thermostatic 
regulation 

This installation heats three rooms 
(small ones), and the author was 
told by the investigator from the 
Gas Company, that he had the dis- 
tinction of being next to the lowest 
consumer on the heating schedule 
rate 

This system has been in service the 
last two winters and is a big im- 
provement over other methods used 
prior to that time. 
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Gas Men Plan Meeting Place at 
New York World’s Fair 


Members of the gas industry will have 
a meeting place of their own at the New 
York World’s Fair. For this an organi- 
zation to be known as The Court of 
Flame, Inc., has been formed. The an- 
nouncement came from the group’s na- 
tional headquarters, 60 East 42nd Street, 


New York. 


\ separate section of the gas industry’s 
“Court of Flame” exhibit group at the 
World’s Fair has been set aside for the 
exclusive use of this organization. A sec- 
ond floor lounge with a wide terrace over- 
looking the exposition grounds will offer 
facilities for business meetings, social 
functions, and informal 
for men of the industry. 


“oet-togethers” 


Membership will be open to all execu- 
tives and employees of gas companies and 
manufacturers of gas appliances and 
equipment participating in the Gas Indus- 
tries Exhibit. 
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Book Reviews 


The Orifice Meter by y {llen D. Mac 
Lean, Chief Engineer of Pittsburgh 
Equitable Meter Company. 146 
pages, 5” x 8”, with numerous illus 
trations, diagrams and charts. 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Com 
pany, Pittsburgh, Penna., has an 
nounced the publication of a new 
handbook entitled, “The Orifice 
Meter.” Inciuded in its ten chapters 
is a complete story on measurement 
by orifice meters. The theory and 
mathematics necessary to better un 
derstand the principles involved, to 
gether with equations and tables to 
accomplish the measurement of any 
normal gas or liquid, are included. 
Copies of the Orifice Meter Hand 
book, at $2.00 each, can be secured 
by writing the Pittsburgh Equitable 
Meter Company at 400 N. Lexing 
ton Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cases on Public Utility Regulation 
by Irston R. Barnes of Yale Uni 
versity. F. S. ; 
York, 1938. 1008 pages. Price $ 
This work is a by-product of eight 
years’ experience in teaching public 
utility regulation to undergraduate 
students majoring in economics. 
One hundred and sixty-two cases 
bearing on public utility regulation 
are fully presented in all their es- 
sential parts, together with many dis- 
senting opinions. Full introductory 
notes on the regulatory problems in 
volved are included, as well as cross 
references, reading lists, and an in 
dex of subject matter and cases. 
The selected cases are divided 
about equally between the opinions 
of the United States Supreme Court 
and the decisions of the lower courts 
and commissions. 
An introductory note at the be 
ginning of each chapter presents the 


Crofts & Co., New 
/ 


nature of the regulatory problems 
under consideration and their rela- 
tion to other phases of utility regu 
lation. These notes are intended to 
vive a measure of coherence to the 
book and to enable the student to ap 
proach the following cases with a 
more intelligent understanding of 
their significance. No attempt has 
been made to summarize the deci 
sions or to interpret them. For con 
venience each chapter contains refer- 
ences to parallel readings in the com- 
monly available texts and treatises. 


The Chemical Formulary, Volume 
IV by H. Bennett. The Chemica! 
Publishing Company of New York, 
Inc., 1939. 638 pages. Price $6.00 

\ condensed collection of new val- 
uable, timely, modern practical for 
mulae for making thousands of prod- 
ucts in all fields of industry. Cov- 


ered in this book are formulae for 


Rubber & Latex, Adhesives, Polishes, 
Lubricants, Drugs, Farm & Garden, 
Specialties, Cements & Concrete, 
Synthetic Resins, Plating, 
Pyrotechnics, Solders, Welding, In- 
secticides, Pharmaceuticals, Oils & 
Fats, Liquors, Dyeing & Coloring, 
Fluxes, Explosives, Paints, Lacquers, 
Varnishes, Leather, Skins, Furs, 
\utomobile Specialties, Removing 
Stains, Bleaches, Ceramics, Deodo- 
rants, Disinfectants, Laundry Spe- 
cialties, Dental Products, Etching, 
Fireproofing, Animal Remedies, Boil- 
er Compounds, Textiles, 
Fibres, Beverages, Flavors, Rust- 
proofing, Metal Treatments, Food 
Products, Enamels, Cosmetics, Inks, 
Marking Compositions, Soaps, Clean- 
ers, Waterproofing, Metals, Alloys, 
Pastes, Glues, Fireworks, Waxes, 
Mildew Proofing and Chemical Spe- 
cialties. 
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Western Conference of P.U.A.A. 


The first mid-year meeting of the Pub- 
lic Utilities Advertising Asso. was held 
at Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 21. Howard F. 
Weeks, President, presided, and Mayor 
T. J. Strickler, vice president and generai 
manager, Kansas City Gas Co., gave the 
address of welcome to the delegates Mr. 
Weeks outlined the objectives for 1939. 
He stated that the regular activities, such 
as better copy contest and advertising ex- 
change service would be continued as well 
as an intensive membership campaign 
This first mid-year meeting was so suc- 
cessful that the opinion was it should be 
an annual event. The committee in charge 
of arrangements consisted of R. T. Ratliff, 
C. D. Greason, R. I. Seymour, R. D. 
Lewis, F. R. Jamison, Al Woods and C. 
\shley. 

een wees 


New Homes Use Gas Heat 


During the years of 1937 and 1938 a 
total of 106 new homes were constructed 
in St. Joseph, Mo. Of this number gas 
fired furnaces were instulled in sixty- 
eight. In 1937 forty-two new homes were 
constructed of which twenty-three in- 
stalled gas fired furnaces. This percent- 
age jumped in 1938 when forty-five out 
of sixty-four new homes were equipped 
with gas furnaces, or a total of 64 per 
cent of the new homes in St. Joseph have 
installed gas furnaces. 

Residential building in Wichita, Kan- 
sas, is still booming. Some twenty new 
houses are being built in the moderate 
priced field in the new Schweiter section 
of the city. 

% 


J. S. Kennedy 


James Stanislaus Kennedy, engineer in 
the office of the vice-president in charge 
of gas operations of the Consolidated Edi- 
son Company in New York, died Febru- 
ary 13th after a long illness. He was 
sixty-five years old 

Mr. Kennedy was born in Dublin, Ire- 
land. He came here when he was twenty 
years old and went to work for the Stand- 
ard Gas Light Company, of which he later 
became superintendent. He had been with 
Consolidated Edison system companies fo1 
forty-five years. He was best known in 
the industry as inventor of the Kennedy 
telemetric gauge for distant recording of 
pressures in gas mains and the Kennedy 
automatic control for operation of water 
gas machines. 


SERVICE STOPS 


SINCE 1869 Hays has 
built dependable brass 
products for the Gas 
Industry. Standard, Special 
Weight, Heavy Pattern 
and High Pressure Stops 
to meet all requirements 
are manufactured by 
Hays in a full range of 
sizes. Write for Catalog 
No. 4 today. 


ERIE. PA. 
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New Triple Action Scrubber 


The Peabody Engineering Corpo- 
ration, 580 Sth Avenue, New York, 
announces the development of a 
new model scrubber for the removal 
of fog, dust and other particles from 
gas and air. It is a simplified, per- 
fected adaptation of the scrubbing 
principles which characterize the 
company’s various designs. 

The new model is known as the 
Peabody Triple Action Scrubber, the 
separation of impurities being a 
three step process. Gas enters tan- 
gentially near the base of the scrub- 










ber and is there relieved of coarse 
particles by cyclonic action. The 
gas passes upward through a zone 
of water or scrubbing liquid, sup- 
plied by slowly rotating sprays, op- 
erating at only 10 to 15 pounds pres- 
sure. Dust particles mingle with 
water droplets at this stage. Con- 
tinuing its travel, the gas encounters 
a plate with coarse perforations. On 
passing through these, the velocity 
of the gas is greatly increased and 
with it the velocity of the dust and 
water droplets. 

The mixture of gas, dust and 
droplets is shot through the plate 
perforations directly at square im- 
pingement baffles, constantly wet 
arranged so that the stream coming 
through each plate perforation 
strikes its individual baffle at maxi- 
mum velocity. The dust particles 
and water droplets, on impact with 
the wetted baffle merge with the 
water surrounding the baffle. At 
this point, the real and final clean- 


New 


ing takes place. The dust particles 
hit the baffle with the directness of 
point blank rifle fire and upon do- 
ing so, are effectively and perma- 
nently captured in the scrubbing 
liquid. 

A liquid overflow pipe, located 
slightly above the level of the baf- 
fles, carries off the dust laden water, 
which leaves at the bottom of the 
scrubber shell. The gas or air, freed 
from impurities, is deflected around 
the baffles and continues upward 
toward the outlet of the shell. Elimi- 
nator vanes, located below the out- 
let, entrap any droplets of water 
carried upward in the gas stream, 
thus delivering dry gas. 

Great efficiency is obtained in 
small sized scrubbing 
units. An _ interesting 
comparison is provided 
by a Peabody scrubber 
4 feet in diameter and 
6 feet in height, doing 
the same cleaning job 
as a packed tower 
double the diameter 
and 130 feet high. 

A new bulletin describing and il- 
lustrating the Peabody Triple Action 
Scrubber may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the company. 


—%- —— 


Throttling Control for Industrial 
Gas Burners 


Sarco Company, Inc., 183 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, announce 
the addition to their line of tempera- 


| 





ture controlling equipment of the 
new self-contained, electrically op- 
erated instrument illustrated. It is 
known as their type SE, and in- 
tended for accurate throttling con- 
trol of industrial gas burners, as 
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Equipment 


used on dryers, ovens, water heat- 
ers, heat exchangers, and other 
gas fired equipment. 

It is suitable for temperatures 
from minus 40°F. to plus 650°F., and 
is said to provide control within 




















1°F. regardless of size of the valve. 
Contrasted with other gas burner 
controls, this valve is of the truly 
throttling type, adjusting itself to 
any position between wide open 
and closed, not simply open and 
shut or high-low. The amount of 
valve travel per degree of tempera- 
ture change is adjustable by the 
user, by sliding finger 14 on arm 
10. It is thus possible to synchronize 
the control with the heat cycle of the 
controlled apparatus. This prevents 
hunting of the valve. 

It is operated directly from the 
lighting circuit, consuming less than 
50 watts of A.C. current. 


——_—__—__ 


New Calorimeter 


The complete redesign and im- 
provement of its gas calorimeter is 
announced by Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 
202 North 12th Street, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

It consists of a tank unit which 
continuously determines the calori- 
fic value of gas, and a recording 
unit that indicates this value imme- 
diately, continuously and perma- 
nently in terms of B.t.u.’s on a high- 
ly visible 30-day chart. 

According to Cutler-Hammer gas 
engineers, major improvements in 
the tank unit result in increased 
speed and accuracy of response be- 
cause the gas, through better 
“purging,” reaches the combustion 
chamber more quickly. Longer serv- 
ice is claimed, as all underwater 
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and Appliances 


parts are made of brass which do 
not require painting; idler gears 
have been eliminated and wearing 
parts reduced 40%; the motor is di- 





3 


rect-connected with gear trains rig- 
idly aligned on a supporting trun- 
nion; oilless bearings are used on 


Saf-T-Flame Gas Pilot 


Adaptable to any kind of fully 
automatic control application, the 
Partlow Saf-T-Flame gas pilot is de- 
signed to protect any gas or oil-fired 
appliance using a gas pilot, against 
the damage which might result by 
the failure of the pilot. 

It operates on the flame conduc- 
tivity principle, by using the prop- 
erty of a gas flame which makes it 
a better electrical conductor than 
air. By placing suitable electrodes 
in the pilot gas flame, a small elec- 
tric current will flow across the pilot 


MOCEL SDA 
SAFE-T- FL Awe 
CONTROLLER 
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MODEL HBS 
SAFETY GAS VALVE. 


Manual operation with 


all slow-moving parts; pump and 
overflow weirs are non-clogging; 
the products of combustion are dis- 
charged outside of the tank, and in- 
built water treatment prevents bio- 
logical growths. 

The manufacturers also claim de- 
sign and construction refinements 
for the recording unit with its new 
suppressed-zero record chart which 
makes variations appear greatly 
enlarged for greater accuracy and 
control of adjustments, eye-level 
visibility, both momentary and per- 
manent readings, the addition of a 
metal plate behind the chart for 
ease of making notes on the chart 
and dating it, synchronous motor 
chart drive, large ink supply, and 
greater accessibility, because the 
entire mechanism swings out for 
easy inspection. 

Both tank and recording units of 
the new Calorimeter are Cutler- 
“airstyled” for neater, bet- 
ter appearance. 


flame and will cease when the pilot 
flame is extinguished. This electric 
current is used to operate through a 
relay to control electrically operated 
valves in the fuel line. Thus when 
the pilot is extinguished, the entire 
fuel supply is instantly cut off. Since 
it does not depend upon the heat 
generated by the pilot for its opera- 
tion, there is no delay in its func- 
tion; the action is instantaneous. 
To put the pilot in operation, push 
the button on the front of the case. 
This raises the voltage on the elec- 
trodes to the sparking point and at 
the same time opens the pilot solen- 


preocccoesd 
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Normally open Ne 285 
Push cock tor Pilot Burner 
Seshina pilot burner 
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Model H.B.S. Safety Gas Valve. 
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oid valve. When the pilot has 
lighted, release the button which re- 
stores the voltage to its original low- 
er value and cuts in the relays 
which close allowing fuel to flow to 
the burners. Failure of the pilot will 
allow no current to flow across the 
electrodes. This causes the relays 
to drop out and close the fuel 
valves. If the electrodes or the high 
tension cable supplying them 
should become grounded, the re- 
lays will drop out and cut off ihe 
fuel supply. Thus protection is pro- 
vided against pilot extinguishment, 
gas failure, electrical failure and ac- 
cidental damage to electrodes or 
cable. 

Full description showing applica- 
tions in Bulletin 750 of The Partlow 
Corporation, New Hartford, (suburt 


of Utica) New York. 
a ~-% - = 


Bryant “Powerstat’’ Controls 


The Bryant Heater Company of 
Cleveland announce in bulletin SA- 
3030 three new models of lighters 
for automatic oven controls. 

The Cycle Gas Lighter shown in 
the cut maintains a small constant 
gas burning pilot which ignites the 





actuating pilot whenever the oven 
burner valve is opened for use. This 
makes possible a minimum gas 
consumption and still provides com- 
plete automatic oven lighter opera- 
tion. 

The bulletin also shows electric 
ignition and constant burning pilot 
types. All three types employ the 
Roberts ‘Powerstat”’ lighter. 

For electric ignition model, the 
turning of the valve handle operates 
an enclosed and protected lighter 
coil. In the constant burning pilot 
model the pilot holds the power- 
stat in an open position at all times. 
It closes in 20 seconds if main gas 
or pilot supply fails. 
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Gas Measurement Short Course 


The Executive Committee of the South- 
western Gas Measurement Short Course 
met recently at the University of Okla- 
homa, in Norman, Oklahoma, to make 
definite plans for the 1939 School. 

L. G. Rheinberger, Sinclair Prairie Oil 
Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma, who is Gen- 
eral Chairman of this Committee, presided 
during the morning session, and Fay C 
Walters, Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri, Chair- 
man of the Program Committee, presided 
in the afternoon. 


Section of the American Gas Association, 
New York City; William F. Lowe, Secre- 
tary Natural Gasoline Association of 
\merica, Tulsa, Oklahoma; J. H. Satter- 
white, American Meter Company, Tulsa 
Oklahoma; W. R. McLaughlin, Pitts- 
burgh Equitable Meter Company, Dallas, 
Texas; G. B. Lane, The Foxboro Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas; Max K. Watson, 
Canadian River Gas Company, Amarillo. 


Texas; C. A. Gibson, Cities Service Gas 
Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma; G. W. 
McCullough, Phillips Petroleum Com- 


pany, Bartlesville, Oklahoma, and R. M. 
- 2el tne ac 7 e 1- 
Scofield, Lone Star Gas Company, Dallas, 





Executive Committee, Southwestern Gas Measurement Short Course 


Left to Right around table: |. H. Satterwhite, G. B. Lane, C. A. Gibson, Gilbert 
Estill, R. L. Rountree, |. H. Page, Fay C. Walters, L. G. Rheinberger, Dean W. H 


Carson, D. A. Sillers,s \W. R. McLaughlin, 


Max K. Watson, Earl Kightlinger and 


R. M. Scofield. Miss Kate A. Niblack attended the Executive Session, but was 
unable to be present at time picture was taken at the Committee Luncheon, held 
in the English Room, Student Union Building, University of Oklahoma Campus 


The dates for this year’s Short Course 
were set for April 18, 19 and 20, 1939. 

Other members of the Executive C 
mittee are: Dean W. H. Carson, Univer 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma, 
Chairman of Banquet, Entertainment and 
Local Arrangements Committee; R. D 
Hanley, Magnolia Petroleum Company, 
Dallas, Texas, Chairman Publications 
Committee; R. L. Rountree, United Gas 
Pipe Line Company, Houston, Texas 
Chairman Exhibits Committee; Earl 
Kightlinger, Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Con 
pany, Shreveport, Louisiana, Chairman 
Practical Methods Committee: and Miss 
Kate A. Niblack, Oklahoma Utilities As- 
sociation, Oklahoma City, Chairman of 
Registration and Publicity Committee 

Other Committee Members are: E. M 
Myers, Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion, Oklahoma City; J. H. Page, Kansas 
Corporation Commission, Wichita, Kan- 
sas; E. H. Poe, Secretary of Natural Gas 


the General Com- 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
Walters will pre- 
pproval 





Montreal Power to Conclude Deal 
With Customers 


nent was made recently by 
eal Light Heat & Power Consoli- 
lated that the Three Per Cent Convert- 
le Debentures issued to customers of 

2 will be retired on 
rity date July 1 next. At the 





stated that an effort is be- 
ng made to work out a plan wherebv 
- ‘ m4 


~ 


1e objectives of this customer-company 


mutualization may be continued after the 
maturity of the debentures. 

The redemption of the debentures six 
months hence will conclude one of the 
most interesting and successful customer 
financing efforts ever undertaken by « 
utility. It will be the final step in a deal 
made in June 1930 between the Com- 
pany and close to 25 per cent of its cus- 
tomers. At that date no less than 57,- 
000 of the customers accepted an offer to 
subscribe to Montreal Power stock at an 
attractive price and on easy installments. 

Early during the subscription period, 


-¥) 


the increasing severity of the depression 
affected the price of prime securities 
throughout the world. In order to relieve 
its customers from some of their finan- 
cial anxieties, the Company extended to 
these customer-subscribers its entire re- 
sources, and dollar for dollar issued to 
them the 3 per cent debentures, which 
were backed by the full credit of the 
Company, instead of the common stock 
provided in the orginial offer. 

Because the Company thus voluntarily 
ruaranteed them against loss, customer 


—s fH 


olders of these debentures next July will 
receive in full every dollar, which they 
originally invested and in the meantime 
they will have received regular interest 
payments. 


—_—_+—____ 


Davey Elected Director Wisconsin 
P.S. Corpn. 


J. P. Pulliam, president, Wisconsin Pub- 
lic Service Corporation, announced the 
election of A. F. Davey, Sheboygan, as 
director of the company to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of H. C. Cum- 
mins of Minneapolis. 

Mr. Davey is manager of the Sheboy- 
gan-Manitowoc Division and began work 
with Wisconsin Public Service Corpora- 
tion February 1, 1912, as superintendent of 
production in the Green Bay gas plant. 

In addition to his duties at Sheboygan, 
Mr. Davey is in charge of operations in 
the Manitowoc Division and acts as ad- 
visor in technical problems at all gas 
plants in the company. 

Mr. Cummins was recently elected vice- 
president in charge of operation of North- 
ern States Power Company at Minne- 
apolis 


—__—__—__ 
Servel Directors Re-elected 


At the Annual Meeting of Stockhold- 
ers of Servel, Inc. held at Dover, Dela- 
ware, on February 23, the following di- 
rectors were re-elected: Murray H. 
Coggeshall, Elon V. Ekman, William V. 
Griffin, Charles G. Groff, Richard C. 
Hunt, Hunter S. Marston, Louis Ruthen- 


burg 
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A. S. H. V. E. Elects McIntire 


J. F. McIntire, of Detroit, newly elect 
President of the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers, who 
was chosen to succeed E. H. Gurney of 
Toronto, at the annual meeting of the 
Society held in Pittsburgh in January 





J. F. McINTIRE 


Mr. McIntire is Vice-President of the 
United States Radiator Corporation an 
has been active in the affairs of th 
\.S.H.V.E. for more than 10 years. Mr 
McIntire is a native of Illinois and a 
graduate of the University of Illinois. H: 


I 
is one of the outstanding personalities it 





the heating industry. 


Appalachian Meter School Proceedings 
Published 


The Proceedings on the First Annual 


\ppalachian Gas Measurement Short 
Course have been printed in book fort 
and are now ready for distribution. Th 


school, the first of its kind in the easter 
United States and the third in the cour 
try at large, was held August 22, 23 and 
24, 1938, at the Uni 
ginia 








g It was jointly sponsored by th: 
University and the Public Service Com- 
mission of West Virginia, with H. ] 
Wagner of the Commission serving as 
Chairman of the Meter School Committe¢ 
Over 300 representatives from the util 
ties, manufacturers and gas producers 
twelve states attended. The success of the 
first school was gratifying to the sponsors 
who have 


22 and 23 for this year’s meeting 


ameteimiieit des iS ees + 2] 
announced dates of August 21 








The Proceedings of the 1938 meeti1 


cover papers read and discussed on the 


general theme, “Theory and Practi 
, . 


the Measurement of Gases.’ All those 
who registered at the I 
given copies of this s t 





that this book would 


dition to any gas man’s library and ad- 





itional copies can be ol 





supply lasts, at $1.00 a copy by writing 





Water Heater Campaign Portfolio 
Offered by A.G.A.E.M. 
\ new sales “portfolio,” guaranteed to 
put punch into the 1939 Gas Water Heatet1 
n and boost gas water heater sales 





to record proportions for utility companies 
] 1 } 





il dealers, has just been released 
y the Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers, sponsor of th 


rrent, nation-wide wate1 eater can 


Phe attractively prepared sales ook, 


{ 
which has been n ailed to sales managers 


gas companies throughout the country 
gives details on the two prize essay con 
tests which are being staged in connectior 
ith the campaign 
rhe sales portfolio contains colorful an: 
lramatic sales suggestions for tie-in with 
he water heater advertising campaigns 
promotional work of the local 
ompanies. These, it is pointed out, will 
enable them to bring the story of the 
\utomatic Gas Water Heater—“Your 
Twenty-four Hour Servant”—mor¢ 
lly and forcefully before potential buyers 
their own territories—and to boost 1939 


gas water heater sales—and the gas load 





to a new high 

The theme sor g of the sales book’s pro- 
notional material is: Every home needs 
hot water 150 times a day—and the Auto- 

atic Gas Water Heater—‘“the twenty- 
( hour servant”—supplies it! 

The sales aids suggested to put this 
nessage ver include colorful -mailing 
pieces, window displays, bill enclosures 
sheet posters, and car cards, photographi 
service, newspaper ads, publicity releases 
or the news columns of local papers 

i oO spot annou f ents, novelties il 1 

ale smen’s ontests 

All this sales pri t ma 
tained at ve é be 

ause, it is pointed out, “productior st 
has bee absorbed 

\n essay contest utility yMpanies 
with cash aware $1,000 is « en t& a] 











VM € Heating I ad and 
f I Sy ] 
essa) ntest for retail plumber 
lealers wit! ash awards f $1,000 has as 
ts subject: “What the Promotion of Au- 
iatic Gas Water Heaters Has Done for 
‘ ontest cc S are « ectec to vield 
ariet 1 nite nati on ti 
andising isa ances genera 
as water heaters Architects and 
are t receive an up-to-date 
ts Manual on Gas Water Heat- 
g epared a well-know: architect 
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Wailes Dove-Hermiston Appointments 





Oorzal ndustrial Sales Mar 
ger of Wailes Dove-Hermiston Corpora 
New York ( a1 ain thes 
tment, as distributors of Bitumast 
rotect ngs f Brance-Kr 
pany uston, Texas; R 
r ig nc & Sy n. Norfolk Va - The : 
alker ( pa Ral re and Ind 
: Sur ( , San Diego ( a] 
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Hotel Statler 


Ohio 


Vid-West Ga 

Jes Moines, la 
Vissouri As 
Public Utiliti Annual 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


March 


International Acetylene 


ssn. Rice Hotel, Houston, 


liltttes Assn.- 


Gas Division, Pfister Hotel, 


outhern Ga Association 


m board S.S. Rotterdam 


x New Orleans to Ha 


vana, Cuba, and return 
Oklahoma’ Utilities Assn., 
Tulsa, Okla 

lmertcan Ga Issn. Conter 


e on Industrial Gas Sales 


Cleveland, 


April 


ciation, 


tation of 


imerican Ga Association, 
Distribution Conference 
Technical Section, Palme: 


House, Chicag« 


May 


Pennsylvania Gas Associa 
tion, Annual Meeting, Sky 


Club, Sky Top, Pa 


Secretary, Frank W. Lesley, 
Penna. Gas & Electric Co.. 
York, Pa. 


Indiana Gas A 1 29th An- 


1 
lal Convention, Ft. Wayne. 


American Gas Association 
Natural Gas Section, Tulsa, 


kla 


American Gas Assn Joint 
Production and Chemical 


Committee Conferences, 


Techn al section, Roches 


a: 2 
sm. Ga {ppl Equipt 


Ufrs. Roosevelt Hotel. New 
fork, N. Y 


June 
madian Ga 1ssoctation, 
nnual Convention, Royal 
nnaught Hotel, Hamilton. 
Tre a> W Al 


n, 7 Astley Ave., Toronto 
>, Ont 
Empire State Ga Elec- 
irt Assi Group Meeting 
yas Operating ) Tower 
ub, Park Central Hotel. 


cnt {a i j Annua 

nvent ’ (srar H« t« 
1: ' ’ 

ackina isiand, i g 
7 
i 


ale Exy Siti 


October 


as Industry Da New 


imerican Gas Assn. Annual 


entior N «¢ \ York. 
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A Complete and Authoritative 
Treatise on this Vital Subject— 


PIPE CORROSION 


and 
COATINGS 


by 
Erick Larson 


Past Chairman of American Gas 
Association Distribution Commit- 
tee; Author of articles on High 
Pressure Distribution and Regu- 
lator Structures. 


Written in plain 
understandable 
language for 
practical men 


Fully illustrated with many dia- 
grams, charts, and photos. A 
general outline of the subjects 
covered is given in the chapter 
titles. 
468 Pages 
161 Illustrations 


Completely Indexed 
Cloth Bound 


Post Paid 
Single Copy $2.50 


2 copies to one 
address $2.25 each 


Special price on 
15 or more copies 


American Gas Journal, 53 Park Place, New York 
Book Department 


Pusene send ....<.... nackte: MO of 
“Pipe Corrosion and Coatings” by Erick Larson 


Name .... 


Address . 


State 





J 


©) Send Bill ~] Remittance Herewith 
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The Contents Include 


History and Research 

Definition and Scope of 

Corrosion 

Corrosion Theories 

Electro-Chemical Theory of 

Corrosion 

Stray Current Electrolysis 

Soil Surveys 

The Electrical Character- 

istics of Soils 

8 Soil Testing with Resistance 
Rods 

9 Soil Analysis 

0 Laboratory Test for Soil 

Corrosivity 

11 Burial Tests 

12 Survey by Observation 

13 The Corrosion Survey 

14 Collection and Use of Cor- 
rosion Measurements 

15 Summary of Soil Survey 
Procedure 

16 Necessary Qualities of a 
Protective Coating 

17 Pipe Surface Preparation 

18 Paints 

19 Petrolatum Coatings 

20 Vitreous Enamel and Syn- 
thetic Resin Coatings 

21 Primers 

22 Asphalt Coatings 

23 Tar Base Enamel Coatings 

24 Practical Considerations in 
Application of Primers, 
Coatings &c. 

25 Pipe Coating Fillers 

26 Pipe Coating Shields 

27 Cement Coatings 

28 Cathodic Protection. 


a E This Coupon with Company 


Purchase Order requires no re- 
mittance in advance. 


- Ww | OO ce 


SIO V1 








Saenesigge 
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A.G.A.E.M. Selects A. F. Cook 
To Aid in “CP” Promotion 


\. F. Cook has been appointed adver 
tising manager of the Association of Gas 
Appliance and Equipment Manufacturers 
and will assist in the promotion of the 
“CP” Gas Range Program, it was an- 
nounced from the national headquarters 
of the Association in New York 

Mr. Cook’s experience will qualify him 
for this newly created position. For nearly 
the past ten years, he was assistant adver- 





A. F. COOK 


tising manager of the Philgas Departmen 
of the Phillips Petroleum Co., of Detroit, 
Mich., marketers of liquefied petroleum 
gases for bottled gases and other pur 
poses. In this capacity he acquired a 
practical knowledge of gas, its uses, and 
of gas burning appliances. Prior to his 
association with the Phillips company, 
Mr. Cook’s experience included newspaper 
advertising agency, and sales promotior 
activities. 

Mr. Cook’s appointment with the Asso 
ciation of Gas Appliance and Equipment 
Manufacturers becomes effective immedi- 
ately. 


% 


Sales Plan Book on CP Ranges 


Eye-compelling, sales-compelling sugges- 
tions for the Spring Campaign of the 
“CP” gas ranges are contained in the 
Sales Plan Book just released to 12,000 
dealers and 2,000 leaders in the gas in- 
dustry. 

The book contains a complete merchan- 
dising plan for a Spring Campaign, which 
is the first of four to be projected in the 
nationwide promotion of the “CP” gas 
range during 1939 under the auspices of 
the Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers’ domestic gas 
range sales management committee. The 
Spring Campaign covers the months of 
April, May and June; the other three cam 
paigns planned are: Summer Campaign 
(July, August); Fall Campaign (Septem- 
ber, October); and Holiday Campaign 
(November, December). 





‘“ 


the 


The literature is presented from 
merchants’ point of view,” embodying 


ideas from leading merchandisers 7f “CP” 


gas ranges in all parts of the country who 
were quizzed for specific suggestions on 
an effective 1939 program. 

The three “pockets” in the portfolio are 
filled with vivid and practical literature 
4-color bill enclosures, rotogravure bill 
enclosures and direct mail pieces, show 


room banners, de luxe 4-color mailing 


‘ 
pieces, news releases, newspaper adver- 
tisements, radio spot announcements, and 
a 4-page folder offering display and sales 
helps. These take in a sound slide film, 
window display, “CP” Sales-Maker, and 
a Floor Demonstrator 

Much is made of the 


‘mammoth selling 
opportunity” which lies ahead for appli- 
ance outlets in replacing the 9,000,000 old, 
antiquated stoves which need immediate 
replacement in that many homes. Twenty 
valuable suggestions for effecting the nec- 
essary dealer cooperation in order to ac- 
complish this “job” are given. 

Elaborate announcement is given to the 
“CP Ranger Club,” an organization for 
“CP” gas range salesmen from coast to 
coast, to provide “uniform high standards 
of selling performance—and national rec- 
ognition for outstanding achievement.” 


Rules and awards for this Club, which 
is open to everyone engaged in the sale 
of “CP” ranges, are fully described in the 
folder given over to this particular feature 

the “CP” promotional campaign 

The “CP Ranger Club” is hailed as “one 
of the most effective sales stimulants” the 
itility company and dealer can employ 
during 1939, providing as it will, a clear- 
ing house for effective sales ideas and 
methods for the sale of more “CP” gas 


ranges 
% 


Natural Gas Accountants Association 


The Natural Gas Accountants Associa- 
tion of Oklahoma held a meeting Febru- 
a! 24t in Tulsa There were present 


five representatives of the various 


gas companies throughout the State, the 
largest attendance ever had at any of 
the meetings 

T> 


I I presented as follows: 
“Fixed Property Records,” by O. E. Mc- 
Mar , Consolidated Gas Utilities Cory 
“Fixed Capital Records, Their Uses and 
y F. V. Fitzwater, Okla- 
homa Natural Gas Company; “Units of 
Property Records,” by W. Smith, Central 
States Power & Light Corporation. 





\dvantages,” | 


The next meeting of the Association is 
be held in Oklahoma City, April 28th 
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“Rigging Up” Gas Refrigerator Contest 


March of this year will be remembered 
as a month of favorable winds by the 197 
gas appliance salesmen in various parts of 
the country who are eligible for the $2,250 
in cash awards to be distributed to suc- 
cessful contestants in the “Rigging Up” 
contest for the retail sale of gas retriger- 
ators which began on the first of this 
month to last until the 3lst. The “Rig- 
ging Up” drive is the first leg of the an- 
nual Spring and Summer gas refrigera- 
tion selling contest which is to be known 
this year as the “Man-the-Sales” cam- 
paign, the main portion of which will ex- 
tend throughout April, May and June. 
March winners will be sales employees of 
the utilities that have signed up for the 
contest 

The campaign is to be conducted, as 
hitherto, by the American Gas Association 
Refrigeration Committee. The contest in 
which approximately $30,000 in all will go 
to top salesmen during the five-month 
drive is sponsored by Servel, Inc., through 
the Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers. Following the 
practice of many years, trophies will be 
awarded to winning companies, the trophy 
chosen this year being a model of the 
“Flying Cloud,” the famous clipper ship 
which made speed records in voyages 
around the Horn in the fifties. 

The “Rigging Up” contest has been 
staged as a preliminary selling campaign 
in which sales employees of the gas utili- 
ties that have entered the campaign will 
be given a chance to “get their sea legs” 
before the big April-May-June drive is 
launched, according to an announcement 
sent to all sales managers of utilities in- 
viting them to join “Remember that 
leads battened down in March will mean 
extra awards at once,” the announcement 
stated. And every prize won by your 
crew on this maiden voyage will inspire 
every man-jack to greater efforts in the 
big three-month race for both companies 
and men.” 

Awards will be distributed in the fol- 
lowing order 

\ total of $550 will go to winning sales- 
men in Division 1, which comprises eleven 
large utilities in New York City, Brook- 
lyn, Westchester County (New York), 
Los Angeles, Chicago, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Boston and Detroit. In this 
division, 33 prizes will be distributed, $25 
going to the top salesman in each com- 
pany, $15 to the second highest and $10 
to the third man. 

In Division 2 (companies having a rate 
of 12 cents per therm and 30,001 meters 
or more), $525 will be distributed to 51 
persons, the salesman who is first to re- 
ceive $25, and $10 each going to the next 
50 leading men 

In Divisions 3, 4 and 5, the awards for 
each division will total $325 to be divided 
into 31 prizes in each division, top men 
receiving $25 each, with $10 each going 
to the next 30 leading men. (Division 3 

omprises companies having from 3,001 to 
30,000 meters; companies in Division 4 
have 9,001 or more meters, and companies 
in Division 5 have from 3,001 to 9,000 
meters. The 12 cents per therm rate is 
the same for all three divisions. ) 

In Division 6 (companies having 3,000 
meters or less, regardless of the rate per 
therm) $200 in awards has been allotted 
to 20 men making the highest total sales 
or $10 for each winner 








The awards are based on installations 
of Servel Electrolux refrigerators. In the 





case of ties the prizes will be duplicated. 
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. HIGH PRESSURE 
Fu,” GAS FLOW COMPUTER 


COPYRIGHT 1935 BY 
American Gas Journal, Inc. 
NEW YORK 













New Improved Gas Flow 
Computers now available of 
durable celluloid, encased in 
a convenient leatherette cover 
with complete instructions. 


cS: | Actual Size 6% x 7% 








High Pressure Computer 
Range: 


Cu. Ft. of Gas Per Hour—100- 
10,000 M 
Diameter of Pipe Inches %4-30 
Difference in Absolute Pres- 
sure—Lbs. per sq. in. 1-500 
Sum of Absolute Pressures— 
Lbs. per sq. in 2000-20 
Specific Gravity 1.5-.35 
Length of Pipe—Feet 100-5000 
Length of Pipe—Miles 1-250 








Low Pressure Computer 
Range: 


Cu. Ft. of Gas Per Hour—10 to 
900 M 

Pipe Diameter %4” to 48” 
cluding = standard 
actual weight up to 4”) 

Pressure Loss Inches .01-10. 

Length of Pipe—Feet 30-30,000 

specific Gravity 1.5-.35 

Constants 1400-1000 


Price $3.50 Each. Postage Prepaid 


(in- 
and 
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AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL 
$3 Park Place. New York 


Please enter our order for Computers as follows 
at $3.50 each, postage prepaid 


.. HIGH Pressure Computer 
..LOW Pressure Computer 
MAME ..... 
ADDRESS 
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Thermostat Companies Sales 
Organizations Consolidated 


Consolidation of 


o! Rol er 


Youngwood, 


\mericat 
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Robertshaw, 
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Illinois lowa Power Company Promotes CP Ranges with 
Colorful Billboards 


he cut 


promote 


cut above shows effective b 
the sale of C. P. Ranges 

a yellow and orange sunDurst 
n black. The signature is white 


ard displays used by this Company to 


Using four color effect, the background 
ord *‘Gas’’ is in red, other lettering 
red background. This display was 


designed by William H. Matlack of the Company's Sales Promotion Staff 





h, Mr. Robertshaw state 





INDUSTRIAL GAS 
BOILERS 


Tubular or Flueless 
34 to 45 H.P. 





P. M. LATTNER MFG. COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 








Bryant Enters the Gas Range 
Automatic Oven Lighter Market 





lhe Bryant Heater Company, Cleve- 
and, Ohio, announces that arrangements 
ave been completed between the Roberts 
Brass Manufacturing Company and The 
Bryant Heater Company for the manufa 
ture and sale “Powerstat” oven con- 
Mr. Earl Roberts, formerly president of 
Koberts Brass Manufacturing Com- 
pany, will continue to serve the industry 
as manager of the Appliance Lighter Di 
sion of The Bryant Heater Company 
With Mr. Roberts in this capacity, the 
ontinued personal attention of one of the 
neers in the lighter field will be as- 
sured. The Bryant Heater Company will 
empl the Bryant ignition principle and 
| they have so satisfactorily used for 
ears on their gas heating equipment 
Bryant laboratory and lighter experts 
na beer busily engaged in adding their 
atest developments to the former Roberts 
lighter. Improved lighters of all types, 
luding constant gas, cycle gas and elec- 
ric ignition systems are now available to 
t ndustr Bryant’s redesigned and im- 
roved electric lighter, on which extensive 
tests ave een ma le, will he f special 
seumat tr thee. ienlecte 
\ descripti folder covering the three 
lels of the Bryant “Powerstat” gas 
ontr s available on request 
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Jumbo Meter Tested 
The Gas Meter Shop of San Diego Con- 
solidated Gas & Electric ‘Co. has conducted 
tests on the largest dry type meter ever 
built. A product of Sprague Meter Com- 
pany, it is 4 feet wide, 5 feet high, and 3 
feet deep. 





Sprague No. 20 Industrial Meter 


The test is made because of the large 
quantities of gas available due to the prox- 
imity of the holders to the high pressure 
transmission line terminals. When meas- 
uring gas at high pressure, this meter has 
a capacity of 150,000 m.c.f. an hour, or 
enough to take care of 10,000 domestic 
consumers—approximately a population of 
30,000 people. 





LOST 


Millions of cubic feet of 
[Illuminating Gas. 


FOUND 


Thousands of the Gas Leaks 
that caused the loss. 


BY 


NEW ENGLAND 
FORESTRY SERVICE Inc. 


75 Federal Street 
BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


Write Us For Further Details 


“Trees, like humans, respond to 
proper care.” © 1935 














New Officers and Directors 
of 
The New England Gas Association 


Elected at 13th Annual Business 
Conference at Hotel Statler, 
Boston, on February 16 


Officers 

President: KR. J. Rutherford, 
Worcester Gas Light Company ; 
First Vice-President: J. A. Weis- 
er, the Newport Gas Light Com- 
pany ; Second Vice-President: C. 
G. Young, Springfield Gas Light 
Company ; 7reasurer: F. D. Cad- 
wallader, Boston Consolidated 
Gas Company. 

Directors 

Immediate Past President: 
George S. Hawley, The Bridge- 
port Gas Light Company. 

Directors-at-Large: F. L. Ball, 
New England Power Associa- 
tion, Boston; W. C. Bell, New 
England Power Association, 
Boston; N. B. Bertolette, The 
Hartford Gas Company; F. D. 
Campbell, New England Gas & 
Electric Association, Cambridge ; 
C. H. Cummings, The Industrial 
Appliance Co. of N. E., Boston; 
E. M. Farnsworth, Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Company; R. L. 
Fletcher, Providence Gas Com- 
pany; F. M. Goodwin, Boston 
Consolidated Gas Company; I. 
T. Haddock, Cambridge Gas 
Light Company; D. H. Levan, 
Lowell Gas Light Company ; 
H. B. Noyes, Manchester Gas 
Company; H. R. Sterrett, New 
Haven Gas Light Company; G. 
W. Stiles, Portland Gas Light 
Company ; John West, New Eng- 
land Power Association, Boston. 

Clerk: Clark Belden, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, The New Eng- 
land Gas Association. 


Division Chairmen 


The following men, as next 
year’s Division Chairmen, are 
Association directors, having just 
been elected by the members of 
their respective Divisions: 

Accounting: H. W. Green- 
halgh, New England Power As- 
sociation, Boston; /ndustrial: C. 
C. Ogren, Eastern Appliance 
Company, Boston; .\/anufactur- 
ers: G. D. Yeaton, Detroit- 
Michigan Stove Company, Bos- 
ton; Operating: L. E. Knowlton, 
Providence Gas Company ; Sales: 
J. L. Johnson, Providence Gas 
Company. 
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Eastern Natural Gas 
Regional Sales Conference 


This conference, under the chairman- 
ship of R. E. Williams of the Bingham- 
ton Gas Works, was held at Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, March 2nd and 3rd. 

An interesting and instructive program 
for each morning and afternoon session 
was coupled with a get together luncheon 
each day. 

Among the papers delivered were: 

What Is Essential in Selling?; F. X. 
Mettenet, Chairman, A. G. A. Commer- 
cial Section, The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Gas in New Homes and Housing De- 
velopments; Waiter C Beckjord, V. P. 
and Gen. Megr., Columbia Gas and Elec- 
tric Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Gas Heating Equipment Available for 
New Homes; H. Leigh Whitelaw, New 
York, N. Y. 

Then and Now with National Adver- 
tising; Chas. E. Bennett, President, Man- 
ufacturers Light and Heat Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Training Employees and Dealers for 
Greater Sales; Howard Williams, Trade- 
Ways, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Gadgets, Women and Ranges; F. M. 
Houston, Chairman, A. G. A. Domestic 
Range Committee, Rochester Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

The 1939 Gas Water Heating Sales 
Program; John W. Clark, Chairman, A. 
G. A. Water Heating Committee, Stam- 
ford Gas & Electric Division of Connecti- 
cut Power Co., Stamford, Conn. 

Gas Refrigeration for 1939; O. J. 
Haagen, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Promoting Non-Residential Heating; 
W. R. Lacey, Merchandising Megr., Bryant 
Heater Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

At the Home Service Forum the speak- 
ers were: Hulda Ungericht, Home Service 
Director, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Flora G. Dowler, Home Serv- 
ice Director, Binghamton Gas Works, 
3inghamton, N. Y.; Ruth Acton, Home 
Service Director, Dayton Power and Light 
Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


HYTEMPITE 


(Reg. U. S. PAT. OFF.) 


A Plastic Air-setting High 
Temperature Cement for 
Bonding Refractory Brick 
and Shapes 





Superintendent of a large New 
England gas works informs us: 
“We have used HYTEMPITE for 
the past 12 years for laying the 
silica brick walls of our retorts 
and have never known a failure. 
We find HYTEMPITE meets 
every requirement for a_ high- 
temperature cement, and ~ we 
never need to worry about the 
results.” 


Florida gas plant superintendent 
says: “We have tried all kinds of 
high-temperature cements, but 
none equals HYTEMPITE.” 


QUIGLEY COMPANY. 


Manufacturers of Industrial Specialties 
S6 West 45th Street, New York 


Distributors with Stock and Service in every Industria] Centes 
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Position Wanted——Gas Meter Repairer 
I would like a position as a gas meter repairer or supervising 
CRUSE-KEMPER COMPANY a gas plant that wishes to repair its own gas meters. I am thirty- 
three years of age. I have had sixteen years of experience in 
STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION the following: Gas meter repairer, gassing, and proving gas 
meters. I can obtain any references regarding my previous em- 
AMBLER, PA. ployment. Address Box 109, c/o American Gas Journal, 53 Park 
Place, New York City. 
GAS HOLDERS A Book for Gas Appliance Salesmen 
HOLDER INSPECTION Domestic Gas Appliances by A. M. Apmarn. Gives practical 
working knowledge of the technology of appliances and char- 
RIVETED OR WELDED TAMERS, GONG, PLUS ok Wulanaien ac tote dna, Ge oan ce ee 
FABRICATION & ERECTION PURIFIERS, WELDINGS trations, stiff cover. Special close-out price, 50c. American 
Gas Journal, 53 Park Place, New York 
































Progress in Reducing Gas 
Production Costs 


(Continued from page 32) 


room for improvement. Small plants 
with high cost may be able to reduce 
their costs by as much as 20c per M 
by changing to butane air gas. 

Murdock and Lowe showed all the 
functions of the coal gas and cai 
bureted water processes of today, 
except as these have been somewhat 
refined. Fundamentally the processes 
remain much the same today 
Changes made have been in the ad 
dition of mechanical devices which 
were not used at the start. 

The use of oxygen has been sug 
gested several times in the past few 
years. From studies | have made | 
cannot see where oxygen fits into the 
picture at all. The same applies 
complete gasification of coal. 

The only possibility of further re 
ductions in production costs that | 
can see is by-products. Convert our 


plants into chemical plants and pro- 
duce valuable by-products. This ap- 
ples particularly to water gas. Our 
coal gas process takes raw coal and 
upgrades it into gas, coke, tar and 
ammonia, all of which are more val- 


ble than the raw coal. If it were 


ual 
not for the revenue received from the 
sale of coke, tar, and ammonia, the 
production cost of coal gas would be 
twice what it is. I believe that it is 
possible to take a low grade of resi- 
dium oil such as you are using now 
and upgrade it into motor fuel, gas 
and coke. The gas and coke can be 
used for making carbureted blue gas 
and the motor fuel can be sold. The 
amount of motor fuel made by the 
manutactured gas industry by such 
operation would be less than 3% of 
the present consumption. 
Research 

The extensive introduction of na- 
tural gas in the past ten years has 
practically stopped research work in 
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connection with manufactured gas. 
We have never had any organized re- 
search in this country such as they 
have in England. The Institution of 
Gas Engineers has a Research Ex- 
ecutive Committee which directs re- 
search conducted by Leeds Univer- 
sity. They have done some excellent 
work on the following: 

Steaming Vertical Retorts. 

Backrun Process for the Manufac- 

ture of Carburetted Water Gas. 

The Controlled Operation of a 

Carbureted Water Gas Plant. 

The Use of Oxygen and High 

Pressures in Gasification. 
Synthesis of Gaseous Hydrocar- 
bons at High Pressure. 
Dr. Dent of Leeds University sends 
me copies of their reports. I have 
found them most interesting and in- 
structive. 

I believe that we should have a 
similar plan of organized research 
for the gas industry in this country 
similar to that in England. 





Gas For New Homes 
(Continued from page 21) 
Overall Decrease 29% 

There is a definite trend today, 
throughout the country, in the build 
ing of small homes that range any 
where between $3,000 to $6,000 
These small homes are a “natural” 
for gas heat. In many instances, 
warm air furnaces with blower, are 
utilized for the heating of these 
buildings. Since the homes are small 
and compact, and thoroughly insu 
lated, they present a small operating 
cost with gas. The majority of them 
are built without basements, and 
therefore, a utility room in the cen 
ter of the house is used for the heat 
ing equipment. Surely the noise fron 
an oil burner in such a compact house 
would never be tolerated. These 01! 
burners are too large, noisy, and 
costly for the small jobs. The high 
upkeep and servicing on _ these 
burners goes on year aiter year, ir 
respective of their size and type ot 
home in which they are installed. 
Moreover, they present a low operat 
ing efficiency due to their size. 

The gas companies not concentrat 
ing on these small houses are ce! 
tainly missing a bet. You ask, “Why, 
Gas Heat in New Homes?” Gas 
MUST go in new houses because the 
buyers of new homes today, in visit 
ing model houses throughout 
country, are impressed with the 
equipment used therein. In their 
estimation, the new hommes represent 
the very latest and modern type of 
building and equipment. If oil house 
heating and water heating equipment 
is found in these model homes, there 
can be but one answer for the pros- 


pective buyer; to believe that oil is 
the modern heating method. There- 
fore, secure the ALL-GAS house to 
impress potential buyers of the latest 
thing in home utilities. 


Future of Gas House Heating in 1939 
Bernard L. Johnson, Editor of 
\merican Builder,” forecast a con- 


structive program approaching the 
1939 level of 500,000 non-farm resi- 
dential units, public and private. 


Prophesying the best year for con- 
tractors and operative builders in a 
decade, he forsees a 25-35% increase 
In private residential building. More- 
over, he points out, the U. S. Hous- 
ing Authority's huge program of 50,- 
100 to 75,000 units will get underway. 
[t is estimated that 325,000 to 350,000 
family units were built last year. 
How many of the 1939 new homes 
will you secure ? 

[n summation, you are all familiar 
with the general, and I hope, na- 
ionally accepted slogan of “JOIN 
THE SWING TO HOUSE HEAT- 
ING BY GAS”. Nothing more ap- 
pealing to direct action could be 
placed in so few words. Therefore. 
vhy don’t yoru JOIN THE SWING 
rO THE NEW ALL-GAS HOUSE 


s rightfully vours with a little 
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effort on your part. Don’t let any- 


iy take this load away from you! 


SWING IT TO GAS! 





A.G.A. Conference On 
Industrial Gas Sales 


The A.G.A. Conference on Industrial 
Gas Sales is to be held at Hotel Statler 
in Cleveland March 27 and 28th. 


Among the subjects to be covered by 
addresses will be: Getting the Most From 
Outside Sales Aids; Promoting Non-Resi- 
dential Sales Through Employee Help; 
Lacquers ,Japans And Other Metal Fin- 
ishes As A Field For Industrial Gas; 
Sales Possibilities in Dowtherm Boilers; 
Capitalizing On Immersion Boilers And 
Water Heaters; The Present Status of 
Prepared Atmospheres In _ Industrial 
Heating; Practical Gas Rates For In- 
dustrial Customers; Recirculating Air 
Heating For Industrial Furnaces; Pres- 
entation Of New Material On High Tem- 
perature Burners And Combustion; Sell- 
ing More Industrial Gas—And At A 
Profit. 


There will be panel discussions on: 
Industrial Air Conditioning, Ceramic Fir- 
ing, Food Manufacturing, Non-Ferrous 
Metal Heating, and Ferrous Metal Heat- 
ing. 

Frank H. Trembly, Jr, of the Phila- 
delphia Gas Works Co. is Chairman of 
the Industrial Gas Section. 


Local Management for 
Offices in Tampa Gas Co. 


The directors of the Tampa (Fla.) Gas 
Co, at their annual meeting, elected 
Tampans to all the offices of the com- 
pany, displacing out of town directors 
who have hitherto held three of these 
offices. The directors stated their desire 
that the company have local officers. 


E. P. Taliaferro was elected vice- 
president, H. P. Anderson treasurer 
and Mrs. Annie E. Smith secretary. All 
are Tampans. Mr. Anderson and Mrs. 
Smith have been with the company 
more than 20 years, and Rosco Nettles, 
president and manager, has served for 
a much longer period, providing entire- 
ly “home town” management. 
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CAST IRON PIPE 


THE STANDARD MATERIAL FOR UNDERGROUND MAINS 
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Sprague Leads Again 
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The latest achievement in Gas Measurement and 
Control...a combination Meter and Regulator. 
Write for particulars. 





PRR Ry Herero 
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